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PREFACE 


"TER  Mother’s  death  it  occurred  to  me  that  a 


1  great  deal  of  the  family  lore  on  which  we  were 
brought  up  and  which  she  could  recall  so  infallibly 
was  likely  to  be  forgotten,  and  that  some  of  it  at 
least  was  worth  setting  down  as  a  reminder  for  my 
own  generation  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  children 
and  children’s  children.  I  have  attempted  therefore 
to  put  into  print  some  family  traditions  which  if  not 
so  preserved  would  gradually  disappear  from  our 
memory.  The  following  jottings  were  undertaken 
with  only  this  in  mind,  but  as  I  went  along  I  found 
that  a  good  deal  of  genealogical  material  had  of 
necessity  to  be  included.  The  following  pages  are 
by  no  means  a  complete  record  of  our  genealogy, 
search  for  which  will  have  to  be  made  elsewhere.  I 
have  tried  however  to  give  authorities  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter,  citing  only  books  now  in  my  own 
library. 

When  Papa  was  Governor  he  was  presented  with 
a  family  chart  prepared  and  beautifully  engrossed 
by  a  professional  genealogist,  J.  Gardner  Bartlett. 
At  his  death  this  chart  was- given  to  me  by  Mother, 
after  having  copies  of  it  made  for  Prescott,  Sam, 
Cornelia  and  Oliver.  On  the  back  of  mine  is  pasted 
a  note  by  Papa  which  says  that  so  far  as  he  has  been 
able  to  verify  its  facts  they  are  correct.  In  addition 
to  the  authorities  given  for  each  branch  ol  the  family 
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viii  Preface 

the  following  are  useful  for  the  family  in  general: 

A  Genealogical  Register  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New-Eng- 
land ,  by  John  Farmer,  Lancaster,  Mass.,  1829. 

Fhe  Pioneers  of  Massachusetts ,  by  C.  H.  Pope,  Boston, 
privately  printed,  1900. 

Boston  Record  Commissioners  Reports ,  39  volumes,  187  6 — 
1 909. 

Soldiers  in  King  Philip's  JVar,  by  George  M.  Bodge, 
Boston,  privately  printed,  1891. 

Historical  Register  of  Officers  in  the  Continental  Army ,  by 
Francis  B.  Heitman,  Washington,  revised  edition, 
19  T4* 

Besides  the  foregoing  I  have  in  my  dressing  room 
a  card  catalogue  with  a  separate  card  for  every  an¬ 
cestor,  on  the  front  of  which  I  have  entered  all 
known  references  for  the  facts  as  to  each  individual, 
and  on  the  back  of  which  are  clippings  from  the 
genealogical  columns  of  the  Boston  Hranscript  from 
about  1905  to  about  1924,  with  some  later  ones. 
These  last  are  to  be  taken  with  a  large  grain  of  salt, 
and  could  be  indefinitely  added  to  by  consulting  the 
‘ Transcript  indexes  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical 
Society.  This  I  have  carefully  avoided,  lest  I  should 
get  so  involved  as  to  leave  no  time  for  food  or  sleep. 

Prescott  and  Cornelia  have  read  these  pages  be¬ 
fore  they  went  to  press,  and  have  made  a  number  of 
valuable  suggestions,  some  of  which  I  have  adopted 
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Preface  ix 

and  others  not.  The  entire  responsibility  for  all  in¬ 
accuracies  and  indiscretions  however  is  mine  alone, 
and  I  warn  every  possessor  of  this  book  from  care¬ 
lessly  lending  it  to  any  kinsman  whose  feelings 
might  be  severely  hurt  by  some  of  the  things  con¬ 
tained  in  it. 

r.  w. 


Milton ,  Massachusetts 
May,  1939 
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THE  WOLCOTTS 

THE  Wolcott  eighth  of  our  ancestry,  by  which  I 
mean  the  ancestors  of  our  great-grandfather  Judge 
Frederick  Wolcott,  in  addition  to  his  father,  Governor 
Oliver  Wolcott  and  his  grandfather,  Governor  Roger 
Wolcott,  includes  another  Colonial  governor,  William 
Leete,  who  died  in  1683.  He  was  Governor  of  New 
Haven  Colony  1 661  —  1664,  and  Governor  of  Connecticut 
1676— 1683.  His  son  was  John  Leete,  whose  daughter 
Anne  married  John  Collins,  father  of  Daniel  Collins  and 
grandfather  of  Lorraine  Collins,  the  wife  of  the  Signer. 

When  Papa  was  Governor  the  genealogists  brought 
him  in  numerous  lines  of  royal  descent,  established 
about  as  well  as  such  lines  generally  are,  which  in  my 
opinion  means  not  established  at  all.  According  to  some 
of  these  very  shadowy  lines,  our  earliest  alleged  ancestor 
is  Pepin  I  of  France  who  died  in  a.d.  640.  His  grand¬ 
son  was  the  famous  Charles  Martel  (“The  Hammer”), 
whose  son  Pepin  III  was  the  first  King  of  the  Franks 
and  whose  grandson  was  Charlemagne,  King  of  the 
Franks  and  Emperor  of  the  West.  Charlemagne’s  great- 
granddaughter  Judith  married  Baldwin  I,  Count  of 
Flanders,  whose  son  Baldwin  II  married  AElfri tha, 
daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great  of  England.  The  line  then 
runs  authentically  enough  to  Mathilde  of  Flanders,  wife 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  Their  son  King  Henry  I  of 
England  married  Maud  of  Scotland,  daughter  of  King 
Malcolm  III  and  his  wife  Saint  Margaret  of  Scotland. 
Thereafter  the  line  runs  through  four  kings  of  England 
to  Elizabeth  Plantagenet,  daughter  of  Edward  l  and 
wife  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  whose  daughter  Eleanor 
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2  Family  Jottings 

married  Hugh  de  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon.  Their 
great-granddaughter  Margaret  de  Courtenay  married 
Sir  Theobald  Grenville,  whose  great-great-great-grand¬ 
daughter  Amy  Grenville  married  Robert  Drake,  whose 
great-great-great-granddaughter  Sarah  Drake  was  the 
wife  of  Governor  Roger  Wolcott  of  Connecticut. 

Burke's  handed  Gentry ,  1921  edition,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  far  more  authentic  line  of  descent,  though  with¬ 
out  the  dates  that  would  make  it  much  more  valuable. 
Llewellyn  Aurdorchog  (“Llewellyn  of  the  Golden 
Chain”)  was  Lord  of  Yale  in  Denbighshire.  From  him 
our  line  runs  through  Llewellyn  Vychan,  Rees  ap  (son 
of)  Llewellyn,  Einion  ap  Rees,  Jorwerth  ap  Einion, 
Trahairn  ap  Jorwerth,  Lord  of  Garthmael,  Jorwerth  ap 
Trahairn  and  Rees  ap  Jorwerth  to  David  ap  Rees,  who 
married  Jane,  only  child  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Wolcott 
of  Wolcott,  Shropshire,  our  earliest  known  ancestor 
of  the  name.  As  none  of  our  Welsh  ancestors  had 
surnames  it  was  a  natural  thing  for  David  to  use  his 
wife’s  name  for  their  son,  Jevan  Wolcott.  From  him 
our  line  runs  through  Roger,  Sir  Philip,  John,  Sir 
John,  Thomas,  John,  John,  Roger,  William,  William, 
Thomas  and  Thomas  to  John  of  Galdon  Manor,  Tol¬ 
land,  Somerset,  father  of  Henry  Wolcott,  our  emigrant 
ancestor. 

Apart  from  numerous  and  expensive  town  histories 
the  main  authorities  on  our  Wolcott  relatives  are: 

Memorial  of  Henry  Wolcott ,  by  Samuel  Wolcott,  N.  Y.,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  1881. 

Wolcott  Genealogy ,  by  Chandler  Wolcott,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Genesee  Press,  1912. 

Roger  Wolcott ,  by  William  Lawrence,  Boston,  Houghton,  Miff¬ 
lin,  1902. 
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The  Wolcotts  3 

The  Family  of  Leete ,  by  Joseph  Leete,  London,  privately  printed, 
2d  ed.,  1906. 

Family  Bible  of  fudge  Frederick  IVolcott ,  containing  his  records 
to  1820. 

Sanderson  s  Biography  of  the  Signers ,  ed.  Robert  T.  Conrad, 
Philadelphia,  Brotherhead,  1865. 

History  and  Genealogies  of  Ancient  Windsor ,  Conn.y  by  Henry  R. 
Stiles,  N.  Y.,  Norton,  1859. 

A  Biographical  History  of  the  County  of  Litchfield ,  Conn.y  by 
Payne  K.  Kilbourne,  N.  Y.,  Clark,  Austin,  1851. 

HENRY  WOLCOTT,  our  emigrant  ancestor,  is  a 
shadowy  person  in  my  mind  and  I  know  nothing  about 
him  outside  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  Wolcott  Me¬ 
morial.  This  was  privately  printed  in  1881  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  Grandpa  Wolcott  and  his  brothers.  They  en¬ 
gaged  the  Reverend  Samuel  Wolcott  of  Longmeadow, 
father  of  United  States  Senator  Edward  Oliver  Wolcott 
of  Colorado,  to  do  the  work  and  he  devoted  a  good  deal 
more  attention  to  our  branch  of  the  family  than  to  any 
other.  I  have  number  one  of  the  edition,  which  belonged 
to  Grandpa  and  Papa,  and  the  original  wood-cut  block  of 
the  old  church  at  South  Windsor,  Connecticut,  which 
appears  on  page  414.  A  second  edition  of  the  Wolcott 
Memorial  was  published  some  twenty  years  ago  by  the 
Wolcott  Family  Association.  I  supplied  the  information 
as  to  our  branch  of  the  family  and  so  far  as  I  have  ob¬ 
served  it  contains  nothing  else  of  interest  to  us  that  does 
not  appear  in  the  first  edition.  The  only  heirloom  of 
Henry  Wolcott’s  that  we  have  is  a  glass  mug  with  red 
decorations,  which  is  in  my  library  and  which  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  by  him  from  England.  I  must  con¬ 
fess  that  the  fact  seems  doubtful  to  me,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  have  an  expert  say  whether  or  not  the 
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4  Family  Jottings 

piece  is  old  enough  and  of  an  appropriate  pattern  to  be 
what  it  is  supposed  to  be. 

In  1928  Barbara  and  I  visited  Galdon  Manor  in  the 
little  town  of  Tolland,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Taunton, 
Somersetshire.  It  was  then  called  Galdon  Farm  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  some  hundred  acres.  It  was  owned  by  a  yeo¬ 
man  farmer  named  Davis  Brooke,  who  has  since  died. 
The  stone  house  is  substantial  but  not  imposing,  and 
the  only  notable  feature  in  it  is  the  main  room  which 
has  a  most  elaborate  ceiling,  walls  and  chimney  breast, 
decorated  in  relief  in  plaster,  mainly  with  biblical  scenes 
and  Latin  quotations.  Behind  this  room  and  shut  off 
from  it  only  by  a  carved  oak  screen  is  a  small  room 
called  the  chapel.  The  cooking  was  still  being  done  in 
an  open  fireplace  and  the  kitchen  ceiling  was  hung  with 
hams,  onions,  etc.  as  in  olden  times.  The  house  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  extensive  stone  farm  buildings  and  near  by 
a  brook  has  been  dammed  to  form  a  carp  pond.  Bishop 
Turberville,  the  last  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  ot  Exeter 
under  Bloody  Mary,  retired  to  Galdon  on  his  removal 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  interior  decorations,  chapel 
and  carp  pond  are  clearly  due  to  him.  Henry  Wolcott 
can  only  have  occupied  the  house  tor  perhaps  thirty 
years  before  emigrating  to  America.  I  found  an  old 
carved  oak  door  at  Galdon  lying  in  a  closet,  which  I 
tried  to  buy  from  Davis  Brooke,  but  he  would  not  sell 
it,  preferring  to  keep  everything  on  the  place  tor  the 
sake  of  the  many  Wolcotts  who  visit  it.  There  are  Wol¬ 
cott  tombstones  in  the  Tolland  churchyard,  which  we 
also  visited,  and  we  were  interested  to  find  two  or  three 
others  in  the  churchyard  at  Sidbury,  Devon,  not  five 
miles  away  from  Sidford,  where  we  passed  the  summer. 

SIMON  WOLCOTT,  son  of  Henry,  is  an  even  more 
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shadowy  personage.  He  was  a  farmer  and  settled  in 
Simsbury,  near  Windsor,  Connecticut.  His  wife  was 
Martha  Pitkin,  a  great  belle  of  the  colony,  who  came 
to  America  with  her  brother  William  Pitkin,  who  be¬ 
came  an  important  figure  in  Connecticut.  They  were 
the  children  of  the  Reverend  William  Pitkin,  a  school¬ 
master  of  Barkhamstead,  Hertfordshire,  and  grandchil¬ 
dren  of  William  Pitkin,  Burgess  of  Barkhamstead  and 
Member  of  Parliament, — our  only  one  as  far  as  I  know. 

ROGER  WOLCOTT,  son  of  Simon.  I  have  a  silver 
mug  of  his  marked  Rws  (Roger  and  Sarah  Drake  Wol¬ 
cott)  and  engraved  with  the  Wolcott  coat  of  arms  with¬ 
out  the  crest.  Papa  bought  (I  suppose  duly  authenti¬ 
cated)  a  small  sofa  of  his  of  the  so-called  love-seat  va¬ 
riety,  which  is  in  our  parlor.  Koopman  pieced  out  the 
legs,  two  inches  of  which  had  been  cut  off,  and  said  that 
the  sofa  was  old  enough  to  be  authentic.  I  also  have  a 
mahogany  chaise  longue  of  his,  which  came  to  me  in  an 
interesting  way.  When  I  was  in  the  Legislature  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  a  Miss  Helen  Wolcott  of  Agawam, 
Massachusetts,  who  turned  out  to  be  a  distant  cousin.  She 
wrote  me  that  she  had  this  chaise  longue  and  as  she  was 
the  last  of  her  family  she  wondered  if  I  would  like  it.  I  an¬ 
swered  saying  that  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  it,  word¬ 
ing  my  letter  ambiguously,  as  I  could  not  tell  from  hers 
whether  she  intended  to  give  or  sell  it  to  me.  Before  I 
received  her  reply  she  had  died  at  a  great  old  age.  I 
lamented  my  hard  luck  to  Representative  Scott  Adams 
of  Agawam  and  asked  him  what  he  knew  about  her. 
He  told  me  that  he  was  the  executor  of  her  will  and 
that  he  would  see  to  it  that  I  got  the  chaise  longue.  In 
due  time  it  arrived,  and  Koopman  restored  it  also,  call¬ 
ing  it  a  very  fine  piece  and  ot  sufficient  age  to  have  be- 
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longed  to  old  Roger.  No  portrait  of  him  survives.  He 
is  described  as  being  tall,  erect,  generally  dressed  in  a 
three-cornered  hat  and  cockade,  with  flowing  wig  and 
laced  red  coat.  He  was  familiarly  referred  to  as  “stately, 
smoking  Roger”.  After  the  siege  of  Louisbourg  in  1 745, 
where  he  was  second  in  command  of  the  Colonial  troops 
under  Sir  William  Peppered,  he  was  terribly  afflicted 
with  the  gout,  which  seemed  to  concentrate  in  one  toe. 
One  day  when  the  pain  was  unbearable  he  hobbled  down 
the  Windsor  street  to  a  neighboring  carpenter’s  shop, 
silently  removed  his  shoe  and  stocking,  borrowed  a 
chisel  and  mallet  and  left  his  toe  on  the  astonished  car¬ 
penter’s  bench.  In  1895  a  t>ar  cannon  shot  looking  like 
a  clumsy  dumb-bell  was  dredged  up  in  Louisbourg  Plar- 
bor,  a  relic  of  the  siege  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  be¬ 
fore,  and  given  to  Papa.  It  now  hangs  in  my  library  in 
Milton.  Roger  Wolcott  wrote  a  small  book  of  religious 
poetry  called  Poetical  Meditations ,  being  some  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Vacant  Hours.  They  are  very  poor  poetry,  full  of 
the  dreary  theology  of  the  day,  but  the  book  has  great 
value  as  the  first  book  of  poetry  published  in  Connect¬ 
icut.  I  have  a  perfect  copy  of  the  original  edition  of  1  725, 
which  came  down  in  the  family,  and  an  imperfect  one 
from  George  Ticknor’s  library,  which  was  given  to  Papa 
by  his  daughter  Miss  Anna  Ticknor.  I  also  have  a  re¬ 
print,  gotten  out  in  the  nineties  by  the  Club  of  Odd  Vol¬ 
umes,  superbly  bound  in  morocco  and  given  to  Papa  by 
James  Frothingham  Hunnewell,  President  of  the  Club 
and  a  distant  kinsman. 

OLIVER  WOLCOTT,  “the  Signer”,  son  of  Roger, 
was  appointed  in  1751  first  Sheriff  of  Litchfield  County, 
then  just  organized,  and  I  have  his  sheriff’s  commission, 
signed  by  his  father  as  Governor,  in  the  name  of  King 
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George  II.  In  1754  he  built  the  old  house  at  Litchfield 
now  owned  by  our  second  cousin  Alice  Wolcott  Brinley, 
Mrs.  Sherman.  It  is  a  good  but  not  particularly  distin¬ 
guished  example  of  the  architecture  of  the  day,  situated 
on  the  beautiful  main  street,  with  large  elms  shading  it 
and  with  an  orchard  and  fields  running  down  to  the 
little  River  Bantam  below  the  town.  I  visited  the  house 
about  1910  when  it  belonged  to  Alice  Wolcott,  Papa’s 
first  cousin,  and  when  I  made  a  speech  before  the  Litch¬ 
field  Historical  Society.  Henry  Ford  has  a  copy  of  the 
house  in  Dearborn,  Michigan.  I  have  Oliver  Wolcott’s 
dress  sword,  three  egg  spoons,  a  dessert  spoon,  a  pair 
of  shoe  buckles,  a  long  gold-topped  malacca  cane  pierced 
for  a  tassel,  which  however  is  missing,  six  primitive 
steel  knives  and  forks  with  boxwood  handles,  and  two 
books  of  his,  ‘ The  Constitutions  oj  the  several  states ,  1783, 
and  Laws  of  Connecticut,  1  784.  Oliver  Wolcott’s  portrait 
by  Ralph  Earl  is  in  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society 
rooms  in  Hartford.  I  have  an  inferior  copy  by  Lazarus, 
and  there  is  another  in  the  State  Library  in  Hartford. 
The  W olcott  Memorial  states  that  Earl  painted  the  orig¬ 
inal  in  1782.  This  is  impossible,  as  Earl  was  in  England 
at  the  time.  It  is  likely  that  it  was  painted  in  1789  at 
Litchfield,  when  Earl  painted  a  portrait  of  Mariann 
Wolcott  Goodrich,  Oliver  Wolcott’s  daughter,  which  is 
signed  and  dated.  An  interesting  family  coincidence  is 
that  in  1  79 6  Lieutenant  Governor  Oliver  Wolcott  wrote 
to  President  Washington,  telling  him  of  the  death  of 
Governor  Samuel  Huntington  and  his  own  succession  to 
the  governorship.  In  1896  Lieutenant  Governor  Roger 
Wolcott  of  Massachusetts  became  acting  Governor  on 
the  death  of  Frederic  T.  Greenhalge. 

Oliver  Wolcott’s  sister  Ursula,  thirteenth  of  old 
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Roger  Wolcott’s  fifteen  children,  Oliver  being  the  four¬ 
teenth,  married  Matthew  Griswold,  her  second  cousin. 
He  courted  her  for  many  months  without  proposing, 
and  on  coming  into  the  parlor  one  day  where  he  was 
awaiting  her  she  said,  “What  was  that  you  said,  Cousin 
Matthew?”,  to  which  he  replied,  “I  said  nothing,  Ur¬ 
sula”.  Her  retort  “Well,  it’s  time  you  did!”  brought  a 
speedy  proposal.  The  story  is  attractively  told  in  Charles 
K.  Bolton’s  The  Love  Story  of  Ursula  Wolcott ,  a  poem 
published  in  1895.  Ursula’s  father,  brother,  nephew, 
husband  and  son  were  all  Governors  of  Connecticut. 

LORRAINE  COLLINS,  wife  of  Oliver  Wolcott, 
the  Signer,  was  a  person  of  tremendous  character,  who 
ran  the  farm  at  Litchfield  with  the  help  of  her  boys  dur¬ 
ing  her  husband’s  many  absences  in  Congress  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  When  the  notorious  Tryon  raided  Dan¬ 
bury  in  1777  with  a  band  of  Tories,  she  sent  off  her  son 
Oliver,  Jr.  to  aid  in  his  repulse.  After  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
tore  down  the  gilded  lead  equestrian  statue  of  King 
George  the  Third  in  the  Bowling  Green  in  New  York, 
it  was  chopped  up  into  pieces  small  enough  to  be  smug¬ 
gled  out  of  the  city,  then  in  British  hands,  and  was 
carted  by  back  roads  to  the  Wolcott  farm  in  Litchfield. 
Here  the  pieces  were  buried  in  the  orchard  and  one  by 
one  dug  up  at  night,  when  the  family  and  a  few  trusted 
neighbors  gathered  behind  closed  shutters  and  melted 
the  lead  into  bullets  to  be  used  against  the  British. 
Among  my  Wolcott  papers  is  an  account  of  the  exact 
number  of  bullets  made  by  each  one  of  the  group.  'There 
is  a  family  tradition  that  the  hiding  place  of  the  horse’s 
tail  could  not  be  found  again;  it  would  be  interesting  it 
this  relic  could  now  be  found  and  preserved.  The  in¬ 
domitable  will  and  energy  of  Lorraine  are  shown  in  her 
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portrait  by  Ralph  Earl,  undoubtedly  painted  in  1789, 
at  the  same  time  as  the  signed  and  dated  portrait  of  her 
daughter  Mariann,  both  of  which  hang  in  my  hall  in 
Milton.  Although  Lorraine  appears  to  be  the  more  gen¬ 
erally  used  and  more  picturesque  spelling  of  her  name 
she  frequently  signed  herself  Laura,  and  Laura  is  the 
spelling  on  her  tombstone.  There  have  been  a  number 
of  Lauras  in  the  family  who  were  named  for  her,  among 
them  Papa’s  first  cousins  Laura  Wolcott  Jackson,  who 
became  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Parker,  and  Laura  Rankin,  as 
well  as  our  second  cousin  Laura  Wolcott  Jackson,  who 
married  Ekengren,  at  one  time  the  Swedish  Minister 
at  Washington.  The  only  present  bearer  of  the  old  name 
Lorraine  that  I  recall  is  Mrs.  Langdon  Warner,  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  Jr.  through  his  daughter 
Laura  Wolcott  D’Or^mieulx  and  her  daughter  Mrs. 
J.  West  Roosevelt. 

I  have  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  Jr.,  Second  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  Washington  and  Adams,  a  large 
silver  punch  or  soup  ladle  given  by  his  descendant 
Bayard  Tuckerman,  Sr.  to  Papa,  a  chair  given  to  him 
by  Washington,  and  locks  of  the  hair  of  George  and 
Martha  Washington  which  I  have  deposited  with  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  How  the  chair  and 
hair  came  into  our  branch  of  the  family  I  do  not  know. 
My  brother  Oliver  bought  from  our  second  cousin 
Huntington  Wolcott  Merchant  the  Sharpies  portraits 
of  Washington  and  Oliver  Wolcott,  Jr.  The  story  goes 
that  when  Washington  was  retiring  from  the  presidency 
in  1796  he  offered  each  member  of  his  Cabinet  a  keep¬ 
sake.  Oliver  Wolcott  asked  for  the  chair,  which  is  a 
rather  elaborate  Louis  XVI  side  chair  carved  and  painted 
gray  and  white,  which  was  probably  used  by  the  General 
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in  Philadelphia,  and  undoubtedly  either  imported  by 
him  from  France  or  presented  to  him  by  some  French 
admirer.  There  is  nothing  like  it  at  Mount  Vernon. 
The  story  goes  that  Mrs.  Wolcott  was  not  at  all  satis¬ 
fied  with  her  husband’s  choice  of  a  chair  only,  and  that 
she  went  to  Mrs.  Washington,  who  added  the  locks  of 
hair  and  pledged  the  General  to  sit  to  Sharpies  for  the 
portrait. 

FREDERICK  WOLCOTT,  son  of  the  Signer. 
Judge  Frederick  Wolcott  was  the  last  member  of  our 
family  to  go  to  Yale,  where  he  graduated  first  in  the 
Class  of  1786.  In  after  years  he  was  elected  trustee  of 
Yale  at  the  same  time  that  his  brother  Oliver,  Jr.  was 
trustee  ex-officio  as  Governor  of  Connecticut.  The  two 
brothers  were  pioneers  in  the  manufacture  of  woollens 
at  Wolcottville,  now  Torrington,  in  which  they  lost  so 
much  money  that  Grandpa  could  not  go  to  college  and 
had  to  seek  his  living  in  Boston  instead.  Judge  Wolcott 
was  one  of  the  last  of  his  time  to  wear  knee  breeches, 
and  Grandpa  used  to  tell  of  his  father’s  occasional  visits 
to  Boston,  when  he  would  seek  out  an  old  crony  who 
also  wore  breeches,  attracting  much  attention  as  they 
strolled  along  the  street.  I  have  his  portrait  by  Waldo, 
painted  in  1835,  two  7ears  before  his  death,  from  which 
it  is  easy  to  see  where  some  of  our  relatives  got  their 
heavy  and  slanting  eyebrows,  notably  Cousin  Mary 
Frothingham  (Mrs.  Charles  Brinley),  Papa’s  first 
cousin,  and  our  second  cousin  Carrie  Henry,  Mrs.  Ike 
Roberts  of  Philadelphia.  By  his  first  wife,  Betsey  Hunt¬ 
ington,  Frederick  Wolcott  had  four  daughters  and  two 
sons,  the  elder  of  whom  was  our  grandfather.  Mary  Ann 
and  Hannah,  older  than  our  grandfather,  married  Asa 
Whitehead  and  Reverend  Frederick  Freeman,  respec- 
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tively,  whence  came  certain  ne’er-do-weel  cousins  for 
whom  I  was  trustee  underGrandpa’s  will  for  many  years. 
Elizabeth  married  John  P.  Jackson  of  Newark,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  grandfather  of  our  numerous  and  talkative  Jackson 
cousins,  and  of  Sam  and  Charlie  Parker  and  Hattie  Rey¬ 
nolds.  Frederick  Henry  was  the  father  of  Cousin  Bessie 
Wolcott  (Mrs.  Stephen  Merchant),  who  was  the  mother 
of  Huntington  Wolcott  Merchant,  and  of  Cousin  Alice 
Wolcott.  His  second  wife  was  a  sweet,  white-haired  old 
lady  who  often  visited  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Wolcott 
in  Boston,  and  whom  I  copied  Grandpa  in  calling  “Sis¬ 
ter  Sarah”.  She  was  the  daughter  of  General  Charles  S. 
Merchant,  U.  S.  Army,  and  used  to  tell  us  the  thrilling 
tale  of  her  shipwreck  as  a  girl, —  where  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber, — when  the  transport  on  which  she  was  travelling 
with  her  father  was  dismasted  and  they  were  almost 
drowned  and  starved  for  several  days  before  they  were 
rescued.  Laura,  the  youngest  of  Grandpa’s  full  sisters, 
married  Robert  G.  Rankin,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Cousin  Laura  Rankin  and  her  feeble-minded  sister  An¬ 
nette,  who  lived  at  Newburgh  on  the  Hudson.  I  have  a 
crayon  portrait  of  Elizabeth  Huntington  Wolcott,  the 
Judge’s  first  wife,  by  Seth  W.  Cheney.  Grandpa  of 
course  knew  his  own  mother’s  likeness  and  I  suppose 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity,  although  I  have 
always  questioned  the  correctness  of  her  dress  and  the 
arrangement  of  her  hair,  which  seem  much  too  modern 
in  style.  I  also  have  a  handsome  old  pepper  pot,  marked 
F.  W.  to  B.  H.  to  J.  H.  W.  (Frederick  Wolcott  to 
Betsey  Huntington  to  Joshua  Huntington  Wolcott). 
Frederick  Wolcott’s  second  wife  was  the  widow  Sally 
Worthington  Cooke,  who  by  her  first  husband  was  the 
ancestress  of  all  our  New  Jersey  Parker  cousins,  so- 
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called,  of  whom  we  know  best  Mrs.  Henry  Parkman. 
By  his  second  wife  Judge  Wolcott  had  Charles,  whom 
I  used  to  call  “Brother  Charles”,  the  father  of  Cousin 
Kate  Wolcott  (Mrs.  Samuel  Verplanck),  Plenry,  who 
went  into  business  in  Shanghai,  was  American  Consul 
there  and  sent  back  to  Grandpa  the  numerous  Chinese 
blackwood  tables  and  stands,  most  of  which  I  have,  as 
well  as  the  vases  and  lacquer  things  of  which  we  all 
have  some,  and  Mary,  who  married  our  grandmother’s 
brother  Theodore  Frothingham.  Except  for  the  fact 
that  Mary  was  Grandpa’s  halt  sister  this  made  Papa’s 
first  cousin  Thedie  Frothingham  exactly  as  nearly  re¬ 
lated  to  him  by  blood  as  Uncle  Hunty.  Papa  and  he 
were  classmates  at  Harvard  and  Cousin  Thedie  was  his 
best  man  when  he  was  married.  I  have  Frederick  Wol¬ 
cott’s  hall  clock,  silk  coin  purse,  ten  bound  volumes  of 
pamphlets,  including  a  valuable  wood-cut  of  Washing¬ 
ton  by  Doolittle  and  some  pamphlets  of  value,  and  a 
quaint  old  punch  bowl  now  in  the  parlor  at  Milton.  In 
the  middle  of  the  bowl  is  a  British  Frigate  hying  the  red 
ensign.  I  don’t  know  the  name  of  this  ship  or  why  it 
was  not  hying  the  white  ensign  of  the  Navy.  Around 
the  outside  are  medallions  of  Washington  and  Franklin, 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  United  States  and  the  figure  of 
a  patriot  standing  on  the  British  lion  with  the  motto 
“By  virtue  and  valour  we  have  free’d  our  country,  ex¬ 
tended  our  commerce,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great 
empire”.  The  punch  bowl  is  old  enough  to  have  be¬ 
longed  to  Oliver  Wolcott  the  Signer,  but  I  am  only 
sure  of  its  being  his  son’s. 

I  have  the  portrait  of  Judge  Wolcott’s  sister  Mariann 
signed  by  Earl  and  dated  1789.  Soon  afterward  she 
married  Chauncey  Goodrich.  She  holds  in  her  hand  an 
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umbrella,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  used  in  this 
country  and  imported  from  England.  I  have  what 
Grandma  Wolcott  always  said  was  the  identical  um¬ 
brella,  an  enormously  large  and  heavy  affair  with  whale¬ 
bone  ribs,  although  it  doesn’t  resemble  the  painted  one 
very  closely.  Mariann  Goodrich  was  a  lively  girl  and 
devoted  to  her  brother  Frederick.  Many  of  her  letters 
are  among  my  Wolcott  papers  on  deposit  with  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Historical  Society,  some  of  them  are  printed 
in  the  Wolcott  Memorial ,  and  all  are  charming  reading 
even  today. 

JOSHUA  HUNTINGTON  WOLCOTT.  We  all 
remember  Grandpa  Wolcott,  except  Oliver,  who  was 
born  three  months  after  Grandpa’s  death,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  some  of  us  remember  him  only  as  a  feeble  and  queru¬ 
lous  old  man,  very  dependent  on  the  attention  of  his  nurse, 
“German  Joe”  Lerner,  who  with  John  Haggerty,  the  but¬ 
ler,  used  to  carry  him  up  and  down  stairs  in  Milton  in  an 
invalid’s  chair.  In  Boston  he  had  an  elevator.  He  lived 
well  into  his  eighty-seventh  year,  in  spite  of  some  blad¬ 
der  trouble  which  caused  him  a  great  deal  of  suffering 
in  his  last  years.  I  remember  him  however  long  before 
this  came  on  as  a  tall,  erect,  splendid  looking  man  with 
flashing  dark  eyes,  rosy  cheeks,  smooth-shaven  upper 
lip,  a  patriarchal  white  beard  and  rather  long  wavy 
white  hair  brushed  up  over  his  ears.  In  his  invalid  years 
he  generally  wore  a  blue  dressing  gown  lined  and  piped 
with  red,  which  I  have,  but  as  1  first  remember  him  he 
always  wore  a  black  broadcloth  suit,  standing  white  col¬ 
lar  and  black  bow  tie,  very  reminiscent  of  the  stocks  of 
his  youth.  He  was  a  great  walker,  and  I  have  often 
accompanied  him  from  his  Boston  house,  238  Beacon 
Street,  opposite  the  end  of  Dartmouth  Street,  out  be- 
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yond  West  Chester  Park,  as  Massachusetts  Avenue  was 
then  called,  nearly  to  the  Three  Cross  Roads,  which  is 
now  Kenmore  Square.  Beyond  Fairfield  Street  there 
were  very  few  houses  and  the  vacant  lots  were  all  pro¬ 
tected  with  high  board  fences  which  kept  out  some  of 
the  wintry  blasts  from  the  Charles  River,  then  just  be¬ 
yond  the  back  alley  of  Beacon  Street.  Beyond  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Avenue  as  I  recall  it  there  was  not  a  single 
house  until  we  got  to  the  old  wooden  Beacon  House,  a 
rather  disreputable  road-house  which  stood  in  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  what  are  now  Beacon  Street  and  Commonwealth 
Avenue  at  the  out-of-town  end  of  Kenmore  Square. 
On  these  walks  Grandpa  always  wore  a  plum-colored 
broadcloth  cape  with  a  brown  velvet  collar  and  fastened 
with  frogs,  and  in  Boston  as  in  Milton  he  always  car¬ 
ried  a  handsome  malacca  cane  which  I  now  have,  with 
a  horn  handle  and  a  gold  band  inscribed  with  his  name. 
Mother  gave  the  cape  to  Sam  Drury,  who  wore  it  over 
his  vestments  at  committal  services  in  cold  weather.  In 
Milton  there  used  to  be  a  brick  path  running  out  from 
the  piazza  to  a  gate  on  Canton  Avenue.  I  removed  the 
old  iron  gate  and  massive  granite  gate  posts  in  1934, 
when  we  put  up  the  high  fence  along  the  front  of  the 
place.  Grandpa  would  walk  out  to  Canton  Avenue  and 
down  the  road  to  his  next  door  neighbor's,  Charles  H. 
Parker,  when  they  would  stroll  along  the  road  together 
for  some  time.  Mr.  Parker  was  some  ten  years  younger 
than  Grandpa  and  had  married  his  niece,  our  Cousin 
Laura  Wolcott  Jackson.  She  was  a  tremendous  person 
who  resembled  the  Duchess  in  Alice  in  Wonderland , 
and  who  was  always  stirring  up  Grandma  with  her  mili¬ 
tant  Episcopalianism.  We  all  remember  Thomas  Hag¬ 
gerty’s  announcement  to  Grandma,  “Mrs.  Porker’s  in 
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the  porlor,  Mum.”  She  invariably  referred  to  her  hus¬ 
band  as  Mr.  Parker  and  I  never  heard  even  Grandpa 
or  Grandma  call  him  anything  else.  He  lived  to  be  the 
oldest  living  graduate  of  Harvard,  from  which  he  had 
graduated  in  1835. 

Grandpa  Wolcott  had  come  to  Boston  when  seven¬ 
teen  years  old  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  his 
father  to  Amos  and  Abbott  Lawrence,  who  ran  the  fa¬ 
mous  old  textile  commission  house  of  A.  &  A.  Law¬ 
rence.  They  immediately  employed  him  and  when  the 
firm  was  dissolved  in  1865  he  had  become  the  senior 
partner.  I  have  an  old  leather  box  for  papers  with  A. 
£5?  A.  Lawrence  on  the  lid.  The  firm  was  a  leader  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  textile  industries  of  New  England,  and 
Grandpa  was  director  in  many  mills,  among  them  the 
York  Manufacturing  Company  of  Saco,  Maine,  of 
which  I  was  later  a  director  for  many  years  and  Presi¬ 
dent  for  one  or  two.  During  the  Civil  War  Grandpa  was 
Treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  branch  of  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission,  predecessor  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

Grandpa’s  first  Boston  house  was  at  48  Boylston 
Street,  next  door  to  the  old  Boston  Public  Library  and 
now  a  part  of  the  Colonial  Theatre.  At  some  later  date 
he  built  238  Beacon  Street.  In  1851,  when  Papa  was 
four  years  old,  Grandpa  bought  from  Leonard  Morse 
the  place  in  Milton  which  I  now  own.  This  then  in¬ 
cluded  the  land  on  the  south  side  of  Canton  Avenue, 
which  was  then  a  cow  pasture  and  wood  lot,  with  two 
wells  below  Prescott’s  present  house  which  supplied  my 
house.  Grandpa  moved  the  ell  of  the  Morse  house  up 
into  the  cow  pasture,  where  it  is  now  a  part  of  the  farm 
house;  when  I  dug  the  cellar  for  my  library  we  found 
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an  old  stone-filled  well  and  near  by  some  coal,  which 
would  indicate  that  the  ell  had  run  out  from  my  house  in 
the  direction  of  Brush  Hill  Road.  Grandpa  was  constantly 
adding  to  his  land,  a  narrow  strip  of  which  finally  reached 
across  the  shoulder  of  Blue  Hill  to  a  point  on  Hillside 
Street  near  the  Parker  Farm.  He  also  owned  the  “Morse 
lot”  on  Blue  Hill  Avenue  between  Tucker  Burr’s  place 
and  the  white  Kennedy  house  formerly  rented  by  Dr. 
Homans,  the  large  field  to  the  east  of  Brush  Hill  Road 
where  the  Bob  Hallowed  and  Smith  houses  are  and  run¬ 
ning  down  nearly  to  Paul’s  Bridge,  and  a  long  piece  of 
land  on  the  other  side  of  Brush  Hill  Road,  between  the 
Hemenway  landjust  belowBishopLawrence’s  house  and 
the  river.  The  “Fowl  Meadow”  hay  from  the  marshes 
was  always  carefully  harvested  for  the  cows  in  winter. 

Grandpa  and  Grandma  Wolcott  always  made  a  long 
season  of  it  at  Blue  Hill,  moving  out  early  in  April  and 
staying  until  nearly  Thanksgiving,  but  they  used  to  go 
to  the  old  Farragut  House  at  Rye  Beach,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  for  several  weeks  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer. 
Here  I  generally  stayed  with  them,  and  the  most  vivid 
memory  I  have  of  the  place  is  of  a  runaway  accident. 
We  were  in  a  carry-all  hired  from  the  hotel  stable  and 
drawn  by  two  horses  driven  by  a  boy.  On  our  drive  the 
traces  broke,  which  so  frightened  the  horses  that  they 
ran  away.  The  boy  was  entirely  unable  to  control  them, 
and  Grandpa,  who  was  sitting  beside  him,  seized  the 
reins  and  finally  steered  them  into  a  wall,  which  was 
the  only  way  by  which  they  could  be  stopped.  Grandma 
and  I  were  on  the  back  seat,  and  I  was  so  small  that  I 
fell  forward  at  the  crash  and  cut  my  upper  lip  badly 
against  the  back  of  the  front  seat.  After  this  Grandpa 
generally  drove  himself,  and  on  one  occasion  bought 
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from  the  hotel  a  fine  roan  horse  named  Ginger,  who  did 
long  service  at  Blue  Hill. 

The  first  foreman  of  the  farm  at  Blue  Hill  whom  I 
remember  was  Mr.  Bacon,  who  lived  there  with  his 
niece  Sarah  Young,  by  whom  he  had  my  childhood 
playmate  Alfred  Young,  always  called  Allie  except  by 
his  father.  How  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Wolcott  ever 
reconciled  this  irregular  state  of  affairs  with  their  strict 
religious  principles  I  don’t  know.  Sarah  later  married 
Bat  Kivlin,  who  worked  on  the  farm  and  became  fore¬ 
man  when  Mr.  Bacon  died.  The  farm  was  well  run  by 
Mr.  Bacon  and  as  long  as  Grandpa  was  able-bodied. 
In  his  later  years  the  milk  supply  constantly  diminished 
while  the  number  of  cows  increased,  and  before  Bat 
was  discharged  by  Papa  there  must  have  been  twenty 
head  on  the  place.  All  through  my  childhood  there  were 
two  permanent  day  laborers,  Kilroy,  who  I  think  had 
served  in  the  Civil  War,  and  Connolly,  who  long  sur¬ 
vived  him.  They  lived  originally  in  the  old  barracks  on 
what  we  always  called  the  campground  at  Readville, 
where  the  Massachusetts  regiments  were  trained  in  the 
Civil  War.  Mr.  Hemenway  and  Grandpa  finally  built 
four  two-family  houses  which  are  still  standing  on  Wol¬ 
cott  Street,  and  which  were  filled  with  their  dav  la¬ 
borers  and  their  families.  What  is  now  my  place  was 
taken  care  of  by  David  Burns,  a  fine  old  Irishman  with 
sandy  Galway  whiskers  around  his  jaw,  who  walked  to 
his  work  daily  from  his  house  just  beyond  the  Slater 
place  on  Blue  Hill  Avenue.  We  boys  often  used  to  raid 
David’s  dinner  pail  during  his  noon  hour  in  the  old 
tool  house,  which  is  now  the  living-room  of  our  chauf¬ 
feur’s  cottage. 

Although  Grandpa  Wolcott  was  a  most  courtly  old 
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gentleman,  to  his  dying  day  he  kept  some  evidences  of 
his  lack  of  early  education.  When  interested  in  any 
statement  he  would  ejaculate  “I  want  to  know!”  or 
“Shoh!”,  and  after  meals  he  used  in  public  a  quill  tooth¬ 
pick  which  came  out  of  a  little  gold  case  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket.  His  portraits  give  the  impression  of  sternness, 
but  I  never  so  thought  of  him,  and  I  think  this  appear¬ 
ance  must  have  been  due  to  shyness  at  sitting  for  his 
likeness.  He  used  to  call  Cornelia  his  “Little  Chick¬ 
adee”,  and  nothing  could  be  more  affectionate  than  his 
relations  with  us  boys.  When  Sam  was  born  Papa  wished 
to  name  him  for  his  father  but  Grandpa  said  that  Joshua 
was  much  too  out-of-date  a  name  to  be  saddled  on  any 
small  boy.  Papa  and  he  then  looked  around  among  our 
other  Huntington  ancestors,  discussing  of  course  the 
names  Jabez,  Hezekiah,  Jedediah,  Ebenezer  and  Zacha- 
riah,  all  of  which  were  firmly  vetoed  by  Grandpa,  and 
Sam  finally  received  the  name  of  the  Connecticut  Signer 
and  President  of  the  Continental  Congress,  who  was  only 
a  first  cousin  of  our  great-great-grandfather.  As  long  as 
he  was  able  to  do  so  Grandpa  went  regularly  to  church, 
in  Boston  to  the  old  Church  of  the  Disciples  in  the 
South  End  where  James  Freeman  Clarke  preached,  and 
to  our  First  Parish  Church  in  Milton,  presided  over  suc¬ 
cessively  by  Reverend  John  Hopkins  Morison,  Fred¬ 
erick  Frothingham,  a  distant  relative  of  Grandma’s,  and 
Roderick  Stebbins,  whom  we  all  remember.  Before  go¬ 
ing  to  church  Grandpa,  Grandma  and  often  I  would 
have  family  prayers,  when  we  would  read  a  chapter  of 
the  Bible,  each  a  verse  in  turn,  and  then  kneel  at  our 
chairs  for  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  led  by  Grandpa.  On  one 
occasion  this  was  led  by  Reverend  Andrew  Preston  Pea¬ 
body,  Harvard’s  beloved  “Old  Peabo”,  who  was  spend- 
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ing  the  night  at  Grandpa’s  before  preaching  at  our 
church,  and  who  was  unable  to  get  up  again  after  the 
prayer.  He  was  a  solid  old  man  and  Grandpa  and  I  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  hoisting  him  to  his  feet  again. 

Coming  away  from  home  at  seventeen  as  he  did, 
Grandpa  had  little  interest  in  family  matters  until  much 
later  in  life,  and  although  he  was  the  oldest  son  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  we  hardly  have  our  share  of  our  ancestors’ 
possessions.  But  when  his  interest  developed  he  put 
crests  or  coats  of  arms  on  everything,  including  our 
grandmother’s  gravestone  at  Mount  Auburn.  After  he 
and  Grandma  had  been  buried  there  Papa  had  the  ugly 
coat  of  arms  quietly  removed. 

I  have  Grandpa’s  portraits  by  William  M.  Hunt  and 
Miss  Rose  Lamb,  his  marble  bust  by  Powers,  and  two 
delightful  miniatures  of  him  and  our  own  grandmother, 
the  latter  unfortunately  badly  cracked,  as  well  as  his 
silhouette  by  Auguste  Edouart,  which  I  bought  some 
twenty-five  years  ago  at  the  sale  of  Edouart’s  replicas 
of  his  American  silhouettes  following  their  romantic  dis¬ 
covery  in  a  peasant’s  cottage  in  Ireland.  I  also  have  his 
wedding  waistcoat,  very  low-cut,  of  white  cloth  em¬ 
broidered  with  rosebuds,  a  silver  bull’s-eye  watch  and 
seal  given  him  by  his  grandfather  Joshua  Huntington, 
his  gold  watch  which  I  always  carry,  marked  J.  Hunt¬ 
ington  Wolcott  and  with  the  inevitable  bull’s  head,  a 
large  fob  seal  of  bloodstone  and  gold  and  a  watch  chain 
seal  of  sard  and  gold.  I  also  have  a  Franklin  medal  of 
his,  when  and  where  earned  I  do  not  know.  I  wear 
Grandpa’s  eagle  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  which 
differs  from  any  other  Cincinnati  eagle  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  He  joined  the  Massachusetts  Society  under  the 
Rule  of  1854,  which  means  that  the  ancestor  under 
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whom  he  claimed,  General  Oliver  Wolcott,  had  never 
joined.  We  should  belong  of  course  to  the  Connecticut 
Society,  but  this  was  extinct  at  the  time  that  Grandpa 
joined,  and  although  it  has  since  been  revived  neither 
Papa  nor  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  change  over. 

CORNELIA  FROTHINGHAM  WOLCOTT. 
Grandpa  Wolcott  in  1844  married  Cornelia  Frothing- 
ham,  by  whom  he  had  Uncle  Plunty  and  our  father. 
She  died  on  June  1  st,  18  50  in  giving  birth  to  a  still-born 
son  who  was  to  have  been  named  Herbert, — why,  I  do 
not  know.  Uncle  Hunty  was  only  four  and  Papa  was 
less  than  three  when  their  mother  died,  and  of  course 
neither  remembered  her.  She  was  however  a  lovely  per¬ 
son,  both  in  character  and  appearance,  as  is  shown  by 
her  crayon  portrait  by  Seth  W.  Cheney  which  hangs  in 
my  dining  room,  apparently  copied  from  a  daguerreo¬ 
type  now  in  my  library,  and  by  the  charming  little 
miniature  probably  done  by  Daniel  F.  Ames  in  1849, 
which  also  hangs  in  my  library.  I  also  have  a  pair  of  her 
embroidered  slippers.  There  was  an  old  Mrs.  Morse, 
whose  full  name  I  have  forgotten,  whom  Mother  used 
to  point  out  to  us  in  King’s  Chapel  as  an  intimate  friend 
of  our  grandmother,  and  as  having  told  her  what  a 
lovely  person  she  was.  This  was  fully  corroborated  by 
the  members  of  the  family  who  had  known  her.  Through 
her  we  are  descended  from  the  Reverend  Stephen 
Bachiler,  through  the  Wings,  Lombards  and  Atkinses. 
He  was  a  stormy  petrel  of  the  ministry  in  Colonial  days 
in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  who  left  a  re¬ 
markable  legacy  to  his  descendants,  “the  dark,  cavern¬ 
ous  Bachiler  eyes”.  Daniel  Webster  was  one  of  these 
descendants  and  so  was  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  and 
I  have  always  supposed  that  Papa’s  dark  flashing  eyes 
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may  have  come  from  this  common  ancestor.  Our  grand¬ 
mother  signed  her  name  as  Cornelia  or  Cornie,  but 
most  frequently  as  Nell,  quoting  Grandpa  also  as  call¬ 
ing  her  Nell. 

HARRIET  FROTHINGHAM  WOLCOTT. 
When  our  own  grandmother  died  her  older  sister  Hatty 
came  to  take  care  of  her  two  little  boys,  and  no  mother 
could  have  been  more  devoted,  although  her  devotion 
was  often  somewhat  embarrassing  to  Papa  in  later  life. 
He  always  called  her  Mother  and  we  of  course  called 
her  Grandma.  She  married  Grandpa  Wolcott  on  No¬ 
vember  1 2th,  1  85 1,  and  I  have  heard  it  whispered  that 
she  brought  about  the  marriage  by  declaring  that  she 
would  no  longer  stay  in  the  house  and  take  care  of  his 
boys  unless  he  married  her.  She  always  had  weak  eyes, 
and- in  her  later  years  was  nearly  blind,  but  I  remember 
her  when  she  was  still  able  to  read  and  enjoy  pictures, 
though  never  going  out  without  a  pair  of  the  famous 
blue  spectacles  for  which  we  have  all  had  to  hunt  so 
many  times.  According  to  her  portrait  by  Cheney,  also 
apparently  done  from  a  daguerreotype,  both  of  which 
I  have,  she  was  a  real  beauty  in  her  girlhood,  even  hand¬ 
somer  than  our  own  grandmother. 

In  April,  1851,  apparently  preparatory  to  his  second 
marriage,  Grandpa  bought  the  place  in  Milton.  The 
house  was  christened  “The  Shanty”  by  Grandma  and 
although  they  altered  and  enlarged  it  several  times,  as 
did  Charles  Lowell  and  I,  the  old  facade  on  Canton 
Avenue  is  probably  much  as  it  was  in  1851.  The  dining 
room  and  the  “Nasturtium  Room”  over  it  were  added 
for  Papa  and  Mother  on  their  return  from  their  honey¬ 
moon.  The  tower  was  probably  put  on  at  some  earlier 
date  and  what  used  to  be  Grandpa  and  Grandma’s  bed- 
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room,  now  my  dressing  room,  was  extended  over  the 
piazza  some  time  in  the  eighties.  In  my  childhood  a 
covered  piazza  ran  from  the  base  of  the  tower  all  the 
way  around  the  front  of  the  house  to  the  easterly  corner, 
making  the  front  parlor  very  dark.  This  parlor  included 
the  old  front  hall,  into  which  the  original  front  door 
opened  (now  in  the  south  side  of  our  parlor),  and  opened 
by  two  doors,  one  near  the  old  front  door  and  the  other 
close  to  the  dining  room  wall,  into  the  back  parlor, 
which  was  better  lighted  by  the  bay  window  at  the  east 
end  and  in  which  Grandma  Wolcott  spent  most  of  her 
time  in  a  huge  green  leather  rocking  chair  now  in  Cor¬ 
nelia’s  possession.  In  the  front  parlor  was  an  upright 
piano,  which  stood  where  our  piano  does  now,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  two  south  windows  hung  a  large  photograph 
of  Uncle  Hunty,  with  a  constant  supply  of  flowers  under 
it  on  the  square  blackwood  table  which  is  now  in  our 
hall.  In  the  north  corner  of  the  front  parlor  was  a  tall 
“what-not”,  containing  many  volumes  of  Grandma’s  fa¬ 
vorite  poets,  and  she  always  called  this  the  “Poets’  Cor¬ 
ner.”  Besides  Grandma’s  great  rocking  chair,  the  back 
parlor  contained  a  comfortable  but  ugly  “tete-a-tete” 
(three  upholstered  armchairs  joined  together,  each  facing 
the  back  of  the  next)  which  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  a  big  sofa,  I  think  the  one  which  I  now  have  from 
Mother’s  bedroom,  standing  against  the  front  parlor  wall 
between  the  two  doors,  and  between  the  south  windows 
the  low  rosewood  bookcase  which  later  was  in  Mother’s 
hall  behind  the  inner  frontdoor,  filledwith  Uncle  Hunty’s 
Natural  History  books,  each  in  a  gray  paper  cover,  and 
surmounted  by  a  plaster  cast  of  Clyde.  Most  of  the  back 
parlor  furniture  was  covered  in  a  cheerful  yellow  chintz, 
while  the  front  parlor  was  in  a  darker  grayish  pattern.  Un- 
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til  we  added  to  it  in  1929  the  dining  room  was  about  half 
its  present  size  and  was  dark  and  gloomy,  as  it  had  only  a 
single  window  on  the  north  side  and  at  the  east  opened  by 
double  French  doors  on  a  narrow  piazza  enclosed,  save 
for  an  archway,  by  lattices  covered  by  woodbine.  This 
piazza  also  had  a  door  leading  into  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  back  parlor.  On  it  we  made  our  elaborate  prepa¬ 
rations  for  “Decoration  Day”,  as  it  was  always  called, 
wiring  endless  small  bunches  of  flowers  from  which  to 
make  a  number  of  wreaths  and  crosses  for  the  graves  at 
Mount  Auburn.  The  dining  room  was  furnished  with 
a  round  table,  a  sideboard,  two  green-marble-topped  con¬ 
soles  with  mirrors  underneath  at  which  our  dogs  often 
growled  and  barked,  and  the  most  comfortable  dining 
room  chairs  I  have  ever  sat  in,  black  armchairs, — all 
of  them, — with  rush  seats  and  big  leather  cushions. 
Around  the  walls  hung  eight  or  ten  of  the  dozen  gouache 
paintings  of  Vesuvius  and  other  scenes  around  Naples, 
which  Grandma  had  brought  back  from  her  travels  and 
of  which  we  all  now  have  some.  There  was  no  third 
floor  to  the  house  in  Grandma’s  day.  Three  maids  slept 
in  the  two  rooms  behind  the  kitchen,  John  Haggerty 
and  his  brother  and  successor,  Thomas,  slept  in  a  damp 
little  room  in  the  basement,  where  another  was  occupied 
by  Thomas  Woodworth  the  coachman,  until  he  mar¬ 
ried  and  moved  down  to  Readville.  Under  the  kitchen 
was  the  laundry,  presided  over  by  our  good  friend, 
appropriately  named  Maggie  Tubman. The  kitchen  and 
laundry  had  running  water  from  the  wells  on  the  hill, 
supplemented  by  rain  water  from  the  cistern  behind 
the  house,  which  had  to  be  pumped  to  a  tank  in  the 
attic  by  Thomas  Woodworth  in  dry  weather.  The  most 
primitive  feature  of  the  house  however  was  two  privies 
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just  beyond  the  men's  .rooms.  These  were  “two-seaters” 
without  running  water  and  emptied  only  occasionally 
by  means  of  long  troughs  which  were  pulled  out  of 
little  doors  in  the  outside  wall  of  the  house.  Soon  after 
Thomas  Haggerty  arrived  he  came  down  with  typhoid 
fever,  but  it  was  not  until  strenuous  representations  had 
been  made  to  Grandma  by  the  Milton  Board  of  Health 
that  she  agreed  to  abolish  the  privies  and  put  in  a  proper 
water-closet  with  town  water  brought  in  from  Blue  Hill 
Avenue.  The  front  stairway  to  the  second  floor  of  the 
Milton  house  and  the  upper  hall  were  all  of  mahogany, 
but  only  the  moldings  were  solid,  the  panels  being  made 
of  very  thin  mahogany  veneer  glued  on  canvas.  The 
upper  hall  curved  in  a  long  letter  S  from  the  “North 
Chamber”  (where  we  now  sleep)  through  the  present 
spare-room  closet  and  spare  bathroom,  straightening 
out  around  our  present  linen  closet  and  boys’  bathroom 
toward  Blue  Hill  Avenue.  The  present  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  are  much  as  they  were  in  Grandma’s  day 
except  that  there  was  no  plumbing  in  Grandpa’s  dress¬ 
ing  room  (now  our  bathroom),  and  the  only  running 
water  upstairs  was  in  a  bathroom  opposite  the  present 
spare  bathroom,  where  our  big  wood  box  is  now.  Until  I 
was  in  college  and  christened  the  bathtub  I  never  knew 
of  anyone’s  taking  a  bath  in  the  house  except  in  tin  tubs 
placed  on  rubber  sheets  in  the  bedrooms.  The  nursery  is 
just  as  it  always  was,  including  “Roger  W”  scratched, 
I  suppose  by  Papa,  on  a  pane  of  the  window  over  the 
kitchen.  Some  one  has  finished  the  last  name  since  I 
bought  the  house.  In  my  childhood  there  were  two  black 
painted  beds  in  the  nursery,  the  heads  and  feet  covered 
with  chintz.  These  were  occupied  by  Uncle  Hunty  and 
Papa  as  small  boys  and  Uncle  I  lunty  must  have  died  in 
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one  of  them  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  The  second 
floor  tower  room  had  a  staircase  leading  to  a  room  at 
the  top  and  these  two  rooms  must  have  been  play  rooms 
for  Uncle  Hunty  and  Papa,  for  out  of  one  of  them  came 
Uncle  Hunty’s  collection  of  birds’  eggs,  now  unfortu¬ 
nately  destroyed,  and  a  lot  of  boys’  books  of  the  fifties.  In 
mychildhood  the  top  tower  room  contained  a  strange  ma¬ 
chine  called  a  Megalethoscope  in  which  to  view  the  enor¬ 
mous  collection  of  photographs,  also  there,  collected  by 
Grandma  and  Grandpa  on  their  foreign  travels.  Outside 
on  the  lawn,  by  the  end  of  the  rhododendron  bed  at  the 
head  of  the  side  avenue  leading  to  the  stable,  was  a  high 
flag-pole,  I  suppose  put  up  during  the  Civil  War,  on 
which  a  big  American  flag  was  flown  on  all  patriotic 
occasions.  I  had  to  take  the  pole  down  on  account  of  de¬ 
cay  soon  after  I  bought  the  place.  At  its  foot  was  an  elab¬ 
orate  hexagonal  kennel  in  which  Jock,  a  handsome  col¬ 
lie  and  a  greatpet  of  mine,  lived  during  my  childhood.  On 
one  occasion  however,  when  I  had  my  arms  around  his 
neck  and  was  kissing  him  he  turned  on  me  and  bit  me 
through  the  left  eyebrow,  narrowly  missing  my  eye.  I 
must  have  been  quite  small,  for  Mother  took  me  up  in 
her  arms  and  ran  up  to  our  house  through  the  field,  my 
blood  dripping  all  over  the  front  of  her  dress.  Papa  ran 
down  to  Dr.  Homans’s  and  he  soon  came  up.  He  asked 
Mother  to  heat  a  steel  knitting  needle  in  the  kitchen  range 
and  while  Papa  held  my  arms  and  legs  and  Mother  my 
head  he  cauterized  the  bite  very  painfully  and  very  thor¬ 
oughly.  Nothing  ever  came  of  it  except  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  Jock,  who  was  promptly  given  away  to  Mr. 
Smith,  the  butcher.  Mr.  Smith  used  to  come  over  twice 
a  week  from  West  Roxbury  with  a  large  white  covered 
two-horse  wagon  filled  with  meats  of  all  kinds  and  with 
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a  pickle  tank  underneath  for  corned  beef  and  other  pre¬ 
served  meats.  Grandma  would  come  out  to  the  wagon 
and  pick  out  what  she  wanted,  a  three  days’  supply 
which  required  some  planning  ahead.  (The  meat  for 
our  house  always  came  out  from  Faneuil  Hall  Market 
by  train  to  Readville.)  After  Jock’s  departure  I  remem¬ 
ber  wondering  whether  any  of  his  joints  were  hanging- 
up  in  the  wagon  on  its  next  appearance.  Another  mem¬ 
ory  of  my  early  childhood  is  Grandma’s  burglary,  when 
a  man  mounted  the  piazza  roof,  while  she  and  Grandpa 
were  at  supper,  by  a  ladder  taken  from  Dr.  Homans’s 
and  went  off  with  a  lot  of  jewelry  from  Grandma’s 
bureau.  Only  one  piece  of  this  was  ever  recovered,  a  jet 
locket  containing  Uncle  Hunty’s  hair  which  turned  up 
in  a  pawn  shop  without  the  handsome  diamonds  which 
had  been  pried  out  from  the  cross  on  the  front  of  it. 
The  burglar  was  seen  by  Mr.  Partelow,  the  patrolman 
of  the  day,  who  promptly  retreated  to  Dr.  Kennedy’s 
piazza  across  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  and  gave  the  alarm 
from  there  by  emptying  his  revolver  in  the  air. 

We  all  remember  Mary  Ann  McKenzie,  Grandma’s 
maid  from  Nova  Scotia,  who  generally  addressed  us  as 
“you  mischeevious  boys”,  and  whose  reading  aloud  to 
Grandma  was  always  interrupted  by  a  soft  cough  when 
she  reached  a  word  that  she  could  not  pronounce. 
Thomas  Haggerty  was  the  flat-footed  and  brainless  little 
inside  man, — it  would  be  flattery  to  call  him  a  butler, — 
who  used  to  keep  us  awake  with  his  cackling  laugh  and 
his  badly  played  accordion  on  the  kitchen  piazza.  These 
were  sometimes  quenched  by  a  pitcher  of  water  from 
the  nursery  window.  In  the  latter  part  of  Grandma’s  life 
the  chambermaid  was  a  Swedish  girl  named  Clara  who 
was  married  and  later  deserted  by  George  Russell,  the 
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foreman’s  son.  Their  son  Freddy  died  and  poor  Clara 
in  a  sudden  attack  of  insanity  strangled  her  little  girl 
to  save  her  from  the  hardships  of  her  own  life.  A  few 
months  later  Thomas  Haggerty,  who  by  that  time  was 
a  widower  with  three  children  and  who  had  had  a  hard 
time  making  both  ends  meet,  put  his  three  children  to 
bed  and  asphyxiated  them  with  gas.  Clara  was  promptly 
sent  to  the  Taunton  State  Hospital,  where  I  saw  her, 
very  quiet  and  resigned,  when  I  was  on  the  State  Board 
of  Insanity.  I  had  a  hard  time  convincing  District 
Attorney  Pelletier  that  he  should  have  an  examination 
of  Thomas’s  sanity.  He  finally  consented  however,  and 
Thomas  was  committed  to  the  ward  for  the  criminally 
insane  at  Bridgewater.  When  I  visited  the  place  he 
asked  me  to  get  him  out,  but  on  my  pointing  out  that 
as  head  waiter  in  the  dining  room  with  six  or  eight  men 
under  him  he  now  had  a  job  of  far  more  responsibility 
and  importance  than  at  Grandma’s,  he  readily  agreed 
with  me  and  went  back  to  his  work  well  contented.  The 
stable  of  course  was  in  charge  of  Thomas  Woodworth 
and  the  horses  that  I  remember  were  named  by 
Grandma  Maximilian,  George  Washington  and  Isa¬ 
bella — of  course  because  of  her  admiration  for  these 
heroes.  Thomas  Woodworth  had  a  close-cropped  sandy 
beard  much  like  General  Grant’s,  and  in  his  shabby 
silk  hat  and  blue  livery  coat  made  a  strange  figure  on 
the  box,  especially  after  George  Washington  bit  his 
shoulder  and  gave  it  a  twist  from  which  he  never  re¬ 
covered.  Fie  was  well  educated  and  had  been  a  school¬ 
master,  giving  up  teaching  on  account  of  his  health, 
and  in  Grandma’s  later  years  was  always  called  up  to 
the  parlor  to  draw  her  checks  and  guide  her  hand  as  she 
signed  them.  His  livery  coat  suffered  when  Sam  one 
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day  neatly  lassoed  one  of  the  buttons  at  the  back,  passed 
the  string  around  the  railing  of  the  box  seat  of  the  ba¬ 
rouche  and  tied  it  to  the  other  button.  We  never  knew 
what  happened  when  Thomas  started  to  get  down,  be¬ 
cause  he  never  mentioned  it,  but  a  button  was  missing 
from  the  coat  for  weeks.  Grandpa  must  have  been  a 
good  landscape  gardener,  because  I  owe  the  splendid 
pines,  hemlocks  and  rhododendrons  on  our  place  and 
the  great  copper  beech  in  front  of  the  house  to  his  plant¬ 
ing,  so  far  as  I  know  without  expert  advice. 

When  we  were  all  at  Blue  Hill  we  called  on  Grandpa 
and  later  Grandma  every  day,  as  did  Papa  too.  We  had 
Sunday  dinners  in  the  middle  of  the  day  with  them  as 
long  as  Grandpa  was  alive  and  Sunday  suppers  with 
Grandma  afterwards.  On  our  daily  calls  she  was  some¬ 
times  annoyed  by  the  attentions  of  our  mongrel  Irish 
terrier,  Blarney,  who  would  lick  her  hand  as  it  hung 
down  from  the  arm  of  the  big  leather  rocking  chair. 
Once  Prescott  entered  the  room  on  all  fours  and  licked 
her  hand,  receiving  a  spirited  rebuke — of  course  in¬ 
tended  for  Blarney.  (Prescott  denies  this  allegation,  and 
says  that  Sam  or  I  invented  it.)  Grandpa  and  Grandma 
lived  a  rather  simple  life  in  Milton,  the  only  celebration 
of  any  importance  being  the  fireworks  on  the  4th  of 
July,  when  fifteen  or  twenty  neighbors  would  gather 
at  the  east  end  of  the  house  for  quite  an  elaborate  dis¬ 
play,  set  off  at  what  is  now  the  east  end  of  our  brick 
garden  path  by  Papa,  the  Parker  boys  and  the  Wain- 
wrights  (Jimmie  Howe’s  uncles).  On  one  occasion  some¬ 
body  dropped  a  spark  into  the  box  of  fireworks  and  the 
whole  lot  went  off'  at  once,  one  of  the  rockets  shooting 
a  fiery  serpent  straight  at  the  spectators,  who  scattered 
with  many  screams,  but  no  damage.  A  number  of  our 
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Wolcott  and  Frothingham  relatives  came  for  long  visits 
to  Blue  Hill,  the  one  whom  we  best  remember  being 
Cousin  Cornelia  Frothingham,  for  whom  Grandpa  al¬ 
ways  had  the  New  York  train  stopped  at  Readville  on 
her  arrival  from  Philadelphia.  She  generally  stayed  for 
two  months  each  summer.  We  boys  never  liked  her,  as 
she  always  told  Grandma  of  our  various  misdeeds.  A 
great  favorite  of  ours  however  was  another  first  cousin 
of  Papa’s  and  of  Cousin  Cornelia’s,  Uncle  Sam  Froth- 
ingham’s  daughter  Cousin  Julia,  who  never  told  tales 
on  us,  being  fully  able  to  manage  us  herself.  “Brother 
Charles”  Wolcott  and  his  daughter  Cousin  Kate  were 
other  frequent  visitors,  as  were  Grandma’s  brother 
Uncle  Plarry  Frothingham,  a  rather  childlike  man  with 
a  sweeping  gray  mustache,  and  his  sweet  little  Quaker 
wife  Aunt  Becky,  who  was  a  Morgan  of  New  Bedford. 
She  was  a  great  knitter,  and  every  Christmas  for  several 
years  sent  me  one  of  my  beloved  “Tommies”,  gay  little 
men  about  a  foot  high  stuffed  with  cotton  wool  and 
covered  with  knitted  clothes  of  every  color.  Cousin 
Julia’s  brother  Don,  after  a  checkered  career  in  Western 
mining  camps,  returned  to  Massachusetts  and  Grandma 
hospitably  had  him  to  stay  at  Blue  Hill  several  times. 
Fie  was  a  firm  believer  in  spirits, — of  more  kinds  than 
one.  One  evening  he  announced  to  Grandma  in  all  sin¬ 
cerity  that  he  was  going  to  his  room  to  submit  to  a  se¬ 
rious  operation  by  Aesculapius  and  retired,  locking  his 
door  behind  him.  Grandma,  considerably  upset,  listened 
outside  and  heard  him  talking  and  groaning.  In  the 
morning  however  he  appeared  all  smiles  and  told  her 
that  the  operation  had  been  a  great  success. 

When  Grandma  died  the  Blue  Hill  house  was  rented 
by  the  junior  j.  Randolph  Coolidges  tor  two  summers 
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and  then  sold  to  Charles  Lowell  of  the  State  Street 
Trust  Company,  who  added  a  third  storey  to  the  house 
for  the  maids,  changed  the  upper  hall  to  its  present 
shape  and  put  in  our  bathroom  and  the  spare  bathroom. 
I  put  in  the  present  boys’  bathroom  and  closets  around 
it  in  Mary  Ann’s  old  room.  Charlie  Lowell  died  after 
owning  the  house  for  about  seven  years,  and  I  bought 
it  back  on  October  25,  1 906.  When  Papa  sold  the  house 
he  moved  most  of  the  furniture  into  the  cottage  which 
he  had  just  bought  at  Northeast  Harbor,  and  after  his 
death  this  was  sold  with  its  furnishings  to  Cousin  Lillie 
Sohier.  Her  niece  Alice  Shaw  therefore  now  has  most 
of  the  things  which  we  used  to  see  as  children  in  Grand¬ 
pa’s  Milton  house,  notably  Grandpa’s  old  hat  rack  and 
the  dining  room  table  and  chairs. 

Grandpa’s  house  at  238  Beacon  Street  was  on  a  much 
more,  elaborate  scale  than  the  Milton  house,  with  very 
high-studded  rooms,  wide  and  elaborate  staircases  and 
heavy  Victorian  furniture  and  draperies.  Every  floor 
was  carpeted  with  thick,  silent,  but  rather  ugly  carpets, 
most  of  which  Mother  later  cut  up  into  rugs  for  our 
college  rooms  and  the  back  of  our  Commonwealth  Ave¬ 
nue  and  Milton  houses.  The  front  parlor  contained 
handsome  books  in  built-in  walnut  bookcases,  on  top  of 
which  were  a  number  of  bronzes,  most  of  which  I  now 
have,  and  a  quantity  of  elephant  folios  of  the  classics,  for¬ 
eign  picture  galleries  and  travel,  most  ot  which  we  have 
disposed  of.  Uncle  Hunty’s  portrait  by  Hunt  hung  in 
the  front  parlor,  which  opened  into  the  music  room 
which  was  lighted  by  a  skylight  and  a  handsome  crys¬ 
tal  chandelier,  and  this  in  turn  opened  into  the  dining 
room,  which  overlooked  the  river.  In  this  hung  most  of 
the  family  portraits,  which  1  have  had  to  hang  in  my 
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front  hall  on  account  of  their  size.  On  the  next  floor 
over  the  front  door  were  Grandpa’s  dressing  room  and 
bathroom  and  beside  it  Grandpa’s  and  Grandma’s  bed¬ 
room,  from  which  she  moved  to  the  bedroom  at  the 
back  of  the  house  during  his  last  years  of  invalidism. 
Surrounding  the  well  in  the  middle  of  the  house  were 
dressing  rooms  and  bathrooms,  enough  to  avoid  the 
use  of  tin  tubs  as  in  Milton.  Beside  the  back  bedroom 
was  the  “Little  Green  Room’’,  Grandma’s  boudoir  fur¬ 
nished  in  green  velvet,  where  she  spent  a  great  deal  of 
her  time  in  her  later  years.  Over  Grandpa’s  dressing 
room  was  a  small  spare  bedroom  and  beside  it  the  best 
spare  bedroom,  whose  principal  piece  of  furniture  was 
the  enormous  four-poster  which  Mother  later  moved 
to  Cornelia’s  room  at  Blue  Hill  and  which  we  recently 
gave  to  Edith  Locke.  At  the  back  of  the  third  floor  was 
the  “Sky  Parlor’’,  containing  a  large  cabinet  of  stuffed 
birds  of  Uncle  Hunty’s,  which  once  a  year  we  helped 
to  dust  and  supply  with  fresh  camphor.  Above  the  Sky 
Parlor  was  another  big  room  which  contained  Uncle 
Hunty’s  cabinet  of  minerals  and  other  curios.  Here  too 
were  the  maids’  rooms,  and  the  entire  middle  of  the 
fourth  floor  was  taken  up  by  several  great  closets  con¬ 
taining  spare  clothing,  blankets,  and  Grandpa’s  large 
collection  of  trunks,  valises  and  a  carpet  bag  or  two, 
each  numbered  by  him  to  match  the  numbers  on  the 
keys  which  he  kept  in  his  dressing  room.  There  was 
another  locked  closet  ot  which  l  never  saw  the  inside 
until  l  emptied  the  house  for  Papa  after  Grandma’s 
death.  It  contained  hundreds  of  bottles  of  Port  and  Ma¬ 
deira,  almost  all  of  them  spoiled.  Apparently  Grandpa 
was  no  teetotaller  during  his  first  marriage  and  for  a 
while  thereafter.  My  theory  is  that  the  establishment 
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“went  on  the  water  wagon”  as  a  result  of  the  bad  habits 
of  Grandma’s  nephews,  the  Sam  Frothingham  boys, 
Will,  Fred,  Don  and  Bob.  Sam,  Junior  had  died  vir¬ 
tuously  in  his  youth;  the  others  had  checkered  and 
rather  disgraceful  careers  in  Boston,  the  Colorado  mines 
and  elsewhere. 

Grandpa  and  Grandma  did  a  great  deal  of  entertain¬ 
ing  in  Boston.  We  always  had  Sunday  evening  supper 
there  with  them,  when  Grandma  would  have  a  black  and 
bitter  brew  called  Liquid  Bread  at  Papa’s  place  as  a  par¬ 
tial  concession  to  his  very  temperate  habit  of  having 
one  glass  of  cheap  claret  with  his  dinner  at  home.  After 
supper  a  lot  of  nephews  and  nieces  came  in  for  hymns, 
with  Maidie  Hooper  or  Lily  Davis  at  the  piano,  and 
Johnsons,  Davises,  Hills,  Fiskes  and  their  husbands 
and  wives  grouped  around  and  singing.  Grandpa  and 
Grandma  always  gave  a  Christmas  party  for  the  entire 
family,  with  a  towering  Christmas  tree  in  the  front  par¬ 
lor,  riotous  games  of  blind  man’s  buff,  hunt  the  slipper 
and  others  in  the  Sky  Parlor,  and  scalloped  oysters, 
roast  “grouse”  (the  red-meated  prairie  chicken,  now, 
alas,  vanished),  ice  cream  and  other  delicacies  in  the 
dining  room.  Every  winter  they  gave  an  Indian  fair  for 
the  benefit  of  Carlisle  and  Hampton  Institutes,  the  latter 
then  educating  a  number  of  Indians  under  General 
Armstrong.  All  the  family  were  expected  to  contribute 
articles  for  sale  at  these  fairs,  and  it  was  my  painful 
duty  to  embroider  with  colored  worsted  on  perforated 
cardboard  a  number  of  mottos,  such  as  “Pleasant  and 
Brave”  or  “Dare  to  be  True”,  which  were  framed  by 
Grandma.  No  one  ever  bought  these,  so  they  were  taken 
up  by  Grandma  at  the  end  of  each  sale  and  presented  to 
me  to  decorate  my  bedroom.  1'hese  fairs  occurred  to- 
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ward  the  end  of  our  numerous  Indian  wars,  and  Hamp¬ 
ton  and  Carlisle  contributed  a  number  of  valuable 
articles,  such  as  tomahawks,  peace  pipes  and  medicine 
pouches,  which  Grandma  always  bought  and  which 
Papa  subsequently  gave  to  the  Peabody  Museum  in 
Cambridge.  On  one  glorious  occasion  White  Ghost,  a 
Sioux  warrior,  attended  with  six  or  eight  other  Indians 
all  resplendent  in  buckskin  shirts  and  leggings,  mocca¬ 
sins  and  long  braids  decorated  with  eagle  feathers. 
Grandma  served  them  luncheon,  at  which  White  Ghost 
on  tasting  a  glass  of  Apollinaris  water  put  it  down  dis¬ 
gustedly,  muttering  “Ugh,  ugh,  foot’s  asleep!”  As  the 
Indians  grew  more  civilized  Grandma  transferred  her 
benevolence  to  the  negroes,  and  Booker  Washington 
was  a  frequent  caller  at  the  house.  It  was  amusing  to 
see  Thomas  Haggerty’s  disgust  at  having  to  wait  upon 
a  “nigger”  at  table.  Papa’s  first  cousin,  Abby  Robbins, 
had  married  an  unsuccessful  scholar,  Nathaniel  Hooper, 
a  handsome  old  man  with  dreamy  eyes  and  clear-cut 
features.  I  imagine  that  all  Prescott  and  Sam  remember 
of  him,  however,  was  his  imposing  gray  wig,  the  hair  of 
which  came  well  down  over  his  ears.  Every  winter 
Grandma  would  lend  the  use  of  her  house  to  Cousin 
Nat  for  a  series  of  lectures  on  Browning. 

Grandma  Wolcott  had  perhaps  the  strongest  char¬ 
acter  of  anyone  that  I  ever  knew.  As  a  girl  she  was  a 
beauty,  as  is  shown  by  the  crayon  portrait  of  her  by 
Seth  W.  Cheney,  and  probably  because  of  this  and  also 
because  her  eyes  had  always  given  her  trouble,  a  weak¬ 
ness  that  she  inherited  from  her  father,  she  had  always 
had  her  own  way.  This  was  not  the  case  during  Grand¬ 
pa’s  lifetime,  for  no  wife  could  have  been  more  devoted 
and  cooperative,  but  after  his  death  the  whole  family  felt 
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the  brunt  of  her  tremendous  will.  Even  during  Papa’s 
Lieutenant-Governorship  and  Governorship  she  re¬ 
quired  a  daily  call  from  him  and  as  I  have  said,  from  us 
children  also,  and  every  Thursday  while  we  were  in 
town  I  went  straight  to  her  house  after  school,  to  spend 
the  rest  of  the  day.  I  profited  by  these  days  with  her  in 
being  forced  to  learn  a  good  deal  of  poetry  and  in  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  carve,  for  I  used  to  sit  at  the  foot  of  the  table 
at  luncheon  and  she  generally  had  a  chicken  or  some¬ 
thing  else  for  me  to  carve.  After  luncheon  we  frequently 
took  a  drive,  either  in  the  “Clarence,”  which  resembled 
a  hack  except  that  the  front  seat  and  windows  were 
rounded  instead  of  square,  or  in  an  enormous  “booby- 
hut”.  This  was  slung  over  the  runners  by  leather  straps 
and  as  Grandma  didn’t  like  much  air  I  was  often  made 
very  seasick  by  its  lurching  motion.  Sometimes  she 
would  heed  my  pleas  to  be  allowed  to  sit  on  the  box 
with  Thomas,  but  only  after  Mary  Ann  had  put  a  great 
gray  camel’s  hair  shawl  around  my  shoulders  and  fast¬ 
ened  it  in  front  with  one  of  Grandma’s  many  brooches. 
So  attired  I  had  to  meet  the  jeers  of  my  schoolmates  as 
we  drove  out  Beacon  Street,  often  along  the  old  Mill 
Dam  to  the  “One  Mile  Drive”,  where  Robert  H.  Stev¬ 
enson,  Lewis  and  Laurence  Curtis  and  many  others 
used  to  engage  in  impromptu  races  in  smart  cutters 
drawn  by  trotters.  Grandma  told  me  a  good  many  tales 
of  her  girlhood.  Once  before  vaccination  became  popu¬ 
lar  she  and  a  party  of  friends  were  sent  down  to  a  house 
on  an  island  in  Boston  Harbor  to  be  deliberately  in¬ 
fected  with  smallpox.  This  custom  must  have  included 
the  best  of  care,  for  she  showed  no  marks  of  it.  As  a  girl 
she  lived  in  her  father’s  house  on  Beach  Street,  behind 
which  an  orchard  ran  down  to  the  beach  from  which 
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the  street  received  its  name  and  where  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  neighborhood  used  to  bathe  in  summer. 
Another  of  her  girlhood  experiences  was  going  smelting 
with  her  father  over  the  Charles  River  fiats  anywhere 
west  of  Charles  Street.  As  we  remember  Grandma  in 
her  old  age  she  had  a  fine  but  not  beautiful  face  with  a 
great  curl  perhaps  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  in 
front  of  each  ear,  and  on  the  top  of  her  head  a  great  roll 
of  hair  brushed  over  a  “rat”,  behind  which  was  a  large 
tortoise-shell  comb.  Her  hands  were  beautiful  and  she 
wore  many  handsome  rings,  most  of  which  she  gave  to 
her  nieces  before  her  death,  while  poor  Cornelia  only 
inherited  a  collection  of  hair  lockets  and  empty  gold 
settings.  Among  her  rings  was  an  apparently  splendid 
emerald  which  turned  out  to  be  a  very  inferior  stone 
with  green  foil  behind  it  to  deepen  its  color.  Grandma 
had  intense  feeling  for  poetry,  of  which  she  could  repeat 
a  vast  amount  from  memory,  and  for  sculpture  and  art 
in  general.  As  a  girl  she  had  studied  Latin,  a  very  un¬ 
usual  thing  in  her  day  for  a  girl  to  do,  and  French.  As 
we  knew  her  she  had  forgotten  her  foreign  languages 
almost  entirely,  but  retained  a  remarkable  command  of 
words  and  could  express  herself  in  the  most  beautiful 
language, — forcefully  too,  as  when  she  scornfully  re¬ 
ferred  to  Papa’s  joining  the  Somerset  Club  as  “entering 
a  gang  of  wanton  sybarites’’.  Her  prejudice  against  it 
was  due  to  the  Copperhead  sympathies  of  many  of  its 
members  during  the  Civil  War,  because  of  which  the 
Union  Club  had  been  started  in  protest.  Grandpa,  Ma¬ 
jor  Henry  I,.  Higginson,  Colonel  N.  P.  Hallowell  and  a 
good  many  others  of  strong  patriotic  feelings  started 
the  Union  Club,  and  never  joined  the  Somerset  Club. 
She  never  referred  to  the  Civil  War  as  anything  but  the 
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Rebellion  nor  to  the  Southern  armies  as  anything  but 
Rebels.  She  was  a  violent  teetotaller  and  was  against 
tobacco  in  every  form.  As  a  result  of  this  Papa  smoked 
very  rarely — never  anything  but  a  cigar — and  I  am  sure 
never  within  many  hours  of  having  to  call  on  her.  On 
one  occasion  while  I  was  in  college  and  spending  a 
week-end  with  Grandma  in  Milton  she  detected  down¬ 
stairs  the  smell  of  the  pipe  which  I  was  smoking  behind 
locked  doors  in  the  Nasturtium  Room  with  all  the  win¬ 
dows  open.  She  ordered  Thomas  to  harness  up  the  de- 
p6t  wagon  and  I  was  packed  off  to  Boston  by  a  late 
train  in  disgrace.  I  have  heard  that  in  earlier  years  her 
own  brother,  our  Uncle  Harry  Frothingham,  used  to 
retire  to  his  bedroom  and  smoke  up  the  chimney  to 
avoid  her  rebukes.  Cabbage  and  onions  were  two  other 
pet  aversions  of  hers.  Sometimes  the  cook  would  ven¬ 
ture  to  boil  these  for  the  kitchen  dinner  while  she  was 
out  driving,  but  she  always  found  it  out  on  her  return 
and  it  would  not  be  tried  again  soon.  Grandma  was 
known  as  Hatty  or  Aunt  Flatty  to  her  own  family, 
though  I  never  heard  Grandpa  call  her  anything  but 
Harriet.  As  I  have  said  she  was  a  most  devoted  wife  and 
stepmother,  and  at  first  was  devoted  to  Mother,  but  in 
rather  an  exacting  way  which  eventually  produced  a 
good  deal  of  friction  between  them.  She  respected 
Mother  however,  and  admired  her,  as  was  shown  by 
the  fact  that  she  gave  her  many  handsome  presents  and 
consulted  her  on  many  occasions. 

HUNTINGTON  FROTHINGHAM  WOL¬ 
COTT.  I  am  afraid  we  all  got  rather  an  overdose  of 
Uncle  Flunty’s  memory  when  we  were  young,  as  a  three- 
quarter-length  portrait  in  uniform  by  Hunt  was  in  the 
parlor  at  238  Beacon  Street,  another  half-length  por- 
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trait  by  Miss  Rose  Lamb,  which  I  have  given  to  Sam, 
was  on  an  easel  in  the  music  room,  with  a  marble  bust 
by  Greenough  near  by,  and  a  charming  crayon  by  Seth 
W.  Cheney  from  a  daguerreotype  of  Uncle  Hunty  as  a 
baby  was  also  in  the  Boston  house,  while  endless  photo¬ 
graphs  large  and  small  were  in  every  other  room  in 
Boston  and  everywhere  in  Milton  as  well.  Miss  Lamb’s 
portrait  was  done  from  photographs  about  1890,  and  I 
think  Hunt’s  was  also  done  after  Uncle  Hunty’s  death, 
although  Hunt  knew  him  well  as  a  near  neighbor  in 
Milton  and  a  warm  friend  of  the  family.  Uncle  Hunty 
neither  drank  nor  smoked  (naturally  enough,  as  he  died 
before  he  was  twenty),  but  he  was  far  from  being  the  prig 
that  Grandma’s  accounts  of  him,  colored  by  her  vivid 
imagination,  led  us  to  suppose.  If  he  had  been  he  never 
would  have  become  the  acknowledged  leader  that  he  was 
at  Dixwell’s  School.  He  was  foremost  in  the  school  sports, 
as  I  have  been  told  by  many  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
his  name  appears  on  the  tablet  in  memory  of  the  Oneida 
football  team,  the  first  in  America,  which  is  on  Boston 
Common  near  Spruce  Street.  Soon  after  the  Civil  War 
began  a  military  company  was  formed  in  Dixwell’s 
School  and  he  was  elected  its  captain.  In  the  summer  of 
1862  he  served  as  surgeon’s  assistant  on  a  hospital  boat 
on  the  Pamunkey  River  in  Virginia,  returning  to  school 
in  the  autumn.  Two  years  later,  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
he  was  at  last  allowed  to  enter  the  Army,  as  Second 
Lieutenant,  Second  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  but  was 
soon  detailed  to  the  staff  of  Brigadier  General  Gibbs. 
Here  he  became  a  great  favorite,  being  under  fire  many 
times  and  bringing  in  a  number  of  prisoners.  When  he 
was  commissioned  his  classmates  gave  him  a  hand¬ 
somely  marked  sabre  and  scabbard.  He  lost  the  sabre 
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while  fording  a  river  in  Virginia,  and  the  one  which  I 
have,  together  with  the  original  scabbard  and  the  pur¬ 
ple  silk  sash  worn  under  his  sword  belt,  is  one  bought 
later  to  take  its  place.  I  also  have  the  belt,  and  his  re¬ 
volver  and  holster.  His  McClellan  saddle  and  Army 
bridle  hung  in  the  harness  room  in  the  stable  at  Blue 
Hill  all  through  our  childhood,  and  I  think  that  Sam 
has  them  still.  Grandma  also  carefully  preserved  his 
Army  overcoat,  a  light  blue  affair  with  a  blue  cape  and 
brass  buttons.  This  we  took  to  the  Shack  when  it  was 
built  in  1  898,  and  we  used  it,  together  with  a  couple  of 
my  Spanish  War  overcoats  (the  Spanish  War  overcoat 
for  enlisted  men  was  of  practically  the  same  pattern  as 
that  of  Civil  War  officers)  on  our  winter  outings  at  the 
Shack.  I  imagine  that  all  of  these  have  long  since  been 
moth-eaten  and  thrown  away.  If  Uncle  Hunty  had  been 
a  prig  too  the  Milton  Post  102  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  would  not  have  been  named  for  him.  I 
remember  when  the  Post  filled  almost  the  whole  main 
aisle  at  our  church  on  Memorial  Sundays.  Commander 
James  C.  Byrne,  the  last  survivor,  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety  in  1936.  Uncle  Hunty  must  have  been  a  splendid 
looking  boy,  tall,  straight,  with  wavy  chestnut  hair, 
worn  rather  long  as  boys  wore  it  in  those  days,  and 
with  deep-set  brown  eyes.  He  was  high-strung,  and  had 
a  nervous  twitch  of  the  eyes  when  he  was  excited  or 
tired.  He  played  the  violin  well  and  was  devoted  to  na¬ 
ture,  as  he  showed  by  his  collections  of:  birds,  birds’ 
eggs,  fossils  and  mineral  curios.  When  Sam  began  vio¬ 
lin  lessons  Grandma  gave  Uncle  Hunty’s  violin  to  him, 
and  we  all  remember  its  disappearance  with  a  fiddling 
indoor  man  of  Mother’s  who  left  a  made-over  viola  in  its 
place.  When  Uncle  Hunty  died  he  was  practically  en- 
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gaged  to  the  lady  who  became  the  wife  of  the  architect 
Robert  S.  Peabody,  and  in  memory  of  this  attachment 
the  Peabodys  always  came  to  our  pew  for  the  Easter  serv¬ 
ice  at  King’s  Chapel. 

ROGER  WOLCOTT.  We  all  remember  Papa  as  a 
sturdy  six-footer  who  in  his  later  life  had  some  difficulty 
in  keeping  his  weight  down  to  two  hundred  pounds. 
In  earlier  years  however  he  was  thin  and  all  his  life 
rather  delicate,  as  is  shown  by  his  having  had  pneu¬ 
monia  four  times.  One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is 
the  beard  that  he  grew  in  1883  on  the  doctor’s  advice 
after  one  of  these  attacks,  when,  I  think  for  the  first 
time,  he  visited  Campobello  to  convalesce. 

We  all  probably  remember  the  story  of  William  M. 
Hunt’s  charcoal  drawing  of  the  elephant,  which  is  in 
my  parlor.  One  day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunt  called  at  Blue 
Hill  and  found  Uncle  Hunty  and  Papa  playing  on  the 
floor  with  a  Canton  flannel  elephant  with  boot-button 
eyes.  Something  in  its  pose  struck  Hunt’s  eye.  He 
boomed  out  the  single  word  “Narcissus!”,  and  getting 
out  his  charcoals  made  the  sketch  of  the  elephant  ad¬ 
miring  his  own  image  in  an  imaginary  pool  of  water. 
Life  was  simple  at  Blue  Hill  in  those  days.  Uncle  Hunty 
and  Papa  explored  the  country  with  a  single  pony,  using 
the  old  “ride  and  tie”  method.  One  day  they  were 
canoeing  on  the  Neponset  River  with  their  kinsman 
H  e  n  ry  H  u  n  t  i  n  g  to  n  (u  n  cl  e  o  f  M  ad  a  me  Wag  n  i  e  re) ;  he  had 
some  sort  of  a  fit,  and  they  had  a  terrible  time  keeping 
him  in  the  canoe  and  getting  him  safely  home  to  “The 
Elms”  on  Canton  Avenue,  now  owned  by  Dr.  Thom, 
but  in  those  days  a  boarding  house.  With  the  other  boys 
and  girls  of  his  age  Papa  was  sent  to  Papanti’s  Dancing 
School,  up  two  narrow  flights  of  stairs,  opposite  the  Old 
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Boston  Museum  at  the  north  end  of  Tremont  Street. 
His  awkwardness  earned  from  old  Papanti  the  nick¬ 
name  of  “Froggy”,  and  when  Papanti’s  patience  was 
exhausted  he  was  made  to  sit  on  a  stepladder  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall  as  a  warning  to  the  others. 

Like  Uncle  Hunty,  Papa  prepared  at  Dixwell’s 
School  on  Boylston  Place,  just  around  the  corner  from 
Grandpa’s  town  house.  It  was  here  that  a  classmate, 
George  Washington  Swett,  was  nicknamed  George 
Washington  Perspiration  Swett.  Papa  was  never  the 
leader  in  athletics  that  Uncle  Hunty  was.  He  adored 
his  older  brother  and  when  he  died  in  1865  Papa’s 
health  failed  so  alarmingly  that  although  he  should  have 
entered  the  Harvard  Class  of  ’69  that  autumn,  his  par¬ 
ents  took  him  abroad  for  two  years,  with  James  F.  Cole¬ 
man  of  the  Class  of  ’34  as  tutor.  I  remember  well  Mr. 
Coleman,  who  did  not  die  until  1887.  He  always  kept 
up  his  intimacy  with  Papa  and  by  his  will  left  him  the 
old  silver  cup  which  Sam  now  has  and  two  little  colored 
pictures  which  are  now  in  Susan’s  nursery.  While  he 
was  in  London  Papa  went  to  see  the  Rev.  Mackenzie 
Walcott,  a  distinguished  representative  of  the  English 
branch  of  our  family.  He  received  Papa  kindly  and  to¬ 
gether  they  established  proofs  of  their  distant  relation¬ 
ship.  There  was  something  provokingly  condescending 
however  in  his  manner,  and  when,  at  the  end  of  their 
meeting,  he  said,  “Now,  Mr.  Wolcott,  if  you  propose 
to  hitch  on  to  our  branch  of  the  family  you  must  change 
your  name  to  Walcott”,  Papa  replied,  “We  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  hitch  on  to  anybody”.  Mr.  Walcott  tore  up  the 
family  papers  that  he  had  offered  to  Papa,  who  was  sent 
back  by  his  father  the  next  day  to  apologize,  but  they 
never  met  again.  I  think  it  was  during  this  trip  abroad 
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that  Grandpa  gave  Papa  the  seal  ring  which  Mother 
turned  over  to  me  and  which  I  now  wear,  unfortunately 
without  the  original  stone, — in  fact  I  have  broken  or 
lost  three  of  them. 

As  was  natural,  Papa  had  a  great  many  friends  in  ’6 9, 
the  ones  that  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  oftenest  being 
Frank  Appleton,  Ned  Bowditch,  Ned  Bradford,  Bill 
Hall,  (Rev.)  Frank  Peabody,  Harry  Pickering,  Joe 
Warner,  and  Cliff  Watson,  but  he  also  had  a  great  many 
in  his  own  class,  in  which  he  “entered  Sophomore”, 
perhaps  the  chief  of  them  being  Lewis  and  Laurie  Cur¬ 
tis,  Thedie  Frothingham,  Amory  Lawrence,  Harry 
Parkman,  Toff  Parsons,  Alfred  Rodman,  Ren  Thayer, 
Billie  Vaughan,  and  Billie  Wharton.  His  classmates 
made  him  Class  Orator  in  1870  and  Chief  Marshal  in 
1895.  PaPa  belonged  to  the  D.K.E.,  the  Institute  of 
1770  and  the  Pudding,  but  I  never  heard  of  his  be¬ 
longing  to  any  of  the  smaller  clubs.  The  only  other 
thing  that  I  recall  about  his  college  career  was  his  spend¬ 
ing  a  night  in  jail, — probably  the  old  police  station 
lockup  in  Brattle  Square.  He  would  never  tell  me  the 
cause  of  this,  but  I  suspect  it  was  connected  with  the 
Dickey.  He  spent  the  year  after  his  graduation  as  a 
tutor  in  French  in  the  College,  and  the  following  year 
he  read  law  in  the  office  of  Lothrop,  Bishop  and  Lincoln, 
of  which  Thornton  K.  Lothrop,  ’49,  was  the  head.  He 
attended  the  Law  School  from  1872  to  1874,  when  he 
received  his  LL.B.  Soon  after  he  entered  the  Law  School 
the  Great  Boston  Fire  occurred,  beginning  Saturday, 
November  9th,  1  872,  and  continuing  the  next  day.  The 
first  knowledge  that  Papa  had  of  it  was  from  seeing 
the  great  clouds  of  smoke  from  Milton  Hill  on  Sunday 
morning.  He  immediately  started  off  on  foot,  running 
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all  the  way  to  Grandpa’s  office  in  town  in  order  to  save 
as  many  of  his  papers  as  he  could.  His  run  however 
proved  to  be  unnecessary,  as  the  building — -just  where 
I  don’t  know — was  not  burned.  He  was  Overseer  of 
Harvard  for  two  consecutive  terms,  1885—1895,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1900  the  Corporation  and  Overseers 
voted  him  an  LL.D.,  to  be  awarded  in  June,  1901,  but 
of  course  his  death  prevented  the  fact  from  being  pub¬ 
lished. 

Papa  and  Mother  were  married  on  September  2d, 
1874,  and  went  abroad,  spending  about  a  year  in  travel. 
On  their  return  Brother  Hunty  was  born  on  November 
29th,  1  875.  Grandpa  built  the  “Nasturtium  Room”  for 
them  to  live  in,  so-called  because  it  was  decorated  with 
a  wall  paper  of  nasturtium  vines  on  trellises,  and  the 
dining  room  under  it  was  added  at  the  same  time ;  where 
the  family  ate  before  I  don’t  know.  When  we  cut  a  door 
between  the  Nasturtium  Room  and  our  guest  bathroom 
we  found  the  old  outer  wall  of  the  house  with  its  red 
clapboards.  During  the  two  years  that  Papa  and  Mother 
lived  with  Grandpa  Papa  thinned  out  the  trees  in  the 
cow  pasture  across  the  road  with  his  own  hands,  and  I 
have  a  heavy  cane,  apparently  of  dogwood,  which  he 
cut  at  the  time.  Papa’s  first  house  was  built  about  1878, 
on  the  location  of  the  second  one  which  we  all  remem¬ 
ber.  It  was  rather  an  ugly  house  externally  as  I  remem¬ 
ber  it,  shingled  and  painted  brown,  but  there  was  a 
handsome  library  where  Mother’s  music  room  was  in 
the  second  house,  the  “Blue  Parlor”  was  where  the 
Bachelor’s  Room  was  afterwards,  and  the  dining  room 
where  Mother’s  parlor  was.  Between  was  a  hall  which 
ran  the  full  depth  of  the  house  with  a  large  Italian  table 
in  the  middle,  and  over  it  was  a  pair  of  hanging  teak  and 
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painted  glass  Chinese  lanterns,  one  of  which  was  saved 
from  the  fire  and  hung  under  the  stairs  in  Mother’s 
house.  From  the  east  end  of  the  hall  one  could  see 
glimpses  of  Dorchester  Bay,  long  since  blotted  out  by 
the  trees  of  intervening  places.  The  hall  was  panelled 
in  the  natural  oak  of  the  period.  The  library  was  lined 
with  valuable  books  to  the  ceiling.  One  of  my  early 
recollections  is  of  Prescott  and  Sam  romping  on  the 
floor  and  kicking  over  a  student  lamp  from  a  round 
table  over  the  sofa  where  Papa  was  lying  and  reading 
by  its  light.  He  dodged  it  like  a  cat  and  rushed  out  with 
it  to  the  front  avenue  where  it  burned  itself  out  without 
exploding.  The  sofa  was  covered  with  kerosene  but  for¬ 
tunately  it  did  not  catch  fire.  History  repeats  itself,  for 
years  later  Victor  Chapman  knocked  over  another  lamp 
in  Mother’s  parlor  in  jumping  up  from  the  big  green 
leather  rocking  chair  at  her  entrance.  Again  no  great 
damage  was  done,  and  I  think  this  time  it  was  I  who 
got  the  burning  lamp  out  on  to  the  avenue.  I  am  hazy 
about  the  second  floor  of  the  old  house,  but  I  remember 
the  third  floor  well.  The  nursery,  where  Sam  and  the 
nurse  slept,  was  where  the  billiard  room  was  in  Mother’s 
house.  On  one  occasion  he  locked  himself  in  and  couldn’t 
get  out;  a  ladder  had  to  be  raised  from  the  ground,  up 
which  Papa  climbed,  and  there  were  sounds  of  grief 
from  the  nursery  before  they  emerged.  Prescott’s  room 
was  next  to  the  nursery,  and  my  room  was  a  good  sized 
room  two  storeys  above  the  old  parlor.  It  had  a  little 
balcony  with  a  gable  over  it,  and  one  year  the  whole 
family  was  bothered  by  the  early  morning  activities  of  a 
pigeon  woodpecker  which  hammered  a  nest  hole  in  the 
gable.  How  he  was  finally  disposed  of  I  don’t  remember. 
The  whole  house  was  burned  to  the  ground  a  week  after 
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we  had  moved  in  to  town  in  the  autumn  of  1888,  prob¬ 
ably  by  spontaneous  combustion  from  oiled  rags  with 
which,  the  plumber  had  been  cleaning  the  little  engine 
in  the  laundry,  that  pumped  cistern  water  to  the  tank 
in  the  attic  for  our  baths  when  the  spring  water  ran  low. 
The  fire  gained  great  headway  before  it  was  discovered, 
and  only  a  few  books  and  some  furniture  were  saved 
from  the  first  floor  by  the  fire  department,  aided  by  all 
the  neighbors,  who  wasted  a  great  deal  of  time  chopping 
a  hole  in  the  library  wall  through  which  they  saved  the 
old  square  piano  that  had  belonged  to  Great-grand¬ 
mother  Peabody.  Papa  was  very  ill  with  pneumonia  in 
town,  and  on  the  morning  before  the  fire  he  told  Mother 
that  his  fire  insurance  would  expire  at  noon  that  day;  she 
told  him  that  she  would  have  it  renewed  in  a  day  or  two, 
but  he  insisted  that  it  be  done  that  morning,  and  rather 
unwillingly  she  attended  to  it, — only  a  few  hours  before 
the  house  burned  down.  Unfortunately  it  was  not  fully 
insured,  but  if  Papa  had  not  insisted  it  would  have  been 
a  total  loss.  The  house  which  I  have  called  Mother’s 
house  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1  889  on  the  same  site, 
the  main  part  somewhat  enlarged,  and  a  kitchen  ell 
added.  We  rented  the  Elkins  house  on  Blue  Hill  Ave¬ 
nue,  now  occupied  by  Nicholas  Biddle,  from  Dr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  for  the  summer  of  1889,  and  in  the  spring  of  1  8  90 
we  moved  into  the  house  that  we  all  remember. 

Papa  always  voted  in  Boston.  He  served  in  the  Boston 
Common  Council  in  1  877,  ’78  and  ’79  and  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  in  1882,  ’83  and  ’84.  The  year  1883  was  the  fa¬ 
mous  “Ben  Butler  year”,  notorious  in  our  annals  until 
completely  eclipsed  by  Curley’s  administration.  Gover¬ 
nor  Butler  attempted  to  make  great  political  capital  out  of 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Tewksbury  Alms  House,  as  it 
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was  called  at  that  time,  claiming  among  other  things  that 
the  dead  paupers’  skins  were  tanned  and  sold  for  the 
benefit  of:  the  administration.  Papa  was  made  chairman 
of  a  legislative  committee  of  investigation,  and  he  earned 
a  great  reputation  by  the  way  in  which  his  report  frankly 
set  forth  the  shortcomings  that  existed,  but  showed  how 
much  the  Governor  had  exaggerated  them.  The  result 
was  that  Butler’s  sensational  charges  proved  a  boomer¬ 
ang.  I  have  a  square  inch  or  two  of  alleged  tanned  hu¬ 
man  skin,  which  looks  very  much  like  pigskin,  and  which 
was  one  of  the  exhibits  during  the  hearings.  It  seems  that 
its  wearer  had  sold  his  body  for  scientific  purposes  after 
his  death  in  order  to  raise  a  little  money  for  himself  or 
his  family. 

In  1884  Papa  was  active  in  the  Mugwump  move¬ 
ment  that  defeated  James  G.  Blaine  and  elected  Cleve¬ 
land  President.  Feeling  ran  high  among  Republicans. 
I  don’t  know  how  Grandpa  Wolcott  voted,  but  Grandpa 
Prescott  stuck  to  Blaine,  and  on  our  Sunday  morning 
calls  at  84  Beacon  Street  on  our  way  to  King’s  Chapel 
for  a  long  time  he  would  greet  us  with  “And  how  are 
the  little  Mugwumps  this  morning?”  Papa  was  elected 
to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  1884,  and  it 
was  during  the  Cleveland  administration  that  he  became 
President  of  the  St.  Botolph  Club  and  a  vestryman  of 
King’s  Chapel.  In  1891  the  Young  Men’s  Republican 
Club  of  Massachusetts  was  organized  with  Papa  as  the 
first  president;  the  next  autumn  he  was  elected  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor,  and  he  was  reelected  annually  until  he 
became  Governor  in  1897.  While  we  were  all  abroad  in 
the  summer  of  1900  President  McKinley  offered  him 
a  Philippine  Commissionership  and  later  the  Ambas¬ 
sadorship  to  Italy,  both  of  which  he  declined  as  he 
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wanted  to  be  at  home  during  our  education.  He  received 
the  highest  vote  in  Massachusetts  for  Presidential  Elec¬ 
tor  on  November  6th,  1900,  but  his  death  prevented 
his  serving. 

Until  Grandpa  Wolcott  died  Papa  and  Mother  were 
able  to  have  a  horse  only  while  we  were  at  Blue  Hill, 
letting  the  combination  coachman  and  choreman  go 
when  we  moved  to  town  in  the  autumn  and  boarding 
the  horse  on  the  farm  during  the  winter.  I  have  only  a 
vague  recollection  of  the  first  of  these,  Ladybird,  but 
we  all  probably  remember  Dandy  Jim,  a  big  chestnut 
with  banged  tail,  which  Papa  rode  and  Mother  drove 
in  a  heavy  two-wheeled  affair  called  a  village  cart.  When 
we  got  too  big  to  sit  between  them  on  the  seat,  a  padded 
board  was  arranged  on  which  we  sat  with  our  backs 
against  the  dasher,  and  where  Dandy  Jim’s  tail  used  to 
tickle  the  backs  of  our  necks.  On  our  visit  to  Peppered 
each  September  Papa  used  to  start  a  day  ahead  and 
drive  Dandy  Jim  as  far  as  Concord,  where  they  spent 
the  night,  reaching  Peppered  the  following  afternoon. 
After  Grandpa’s  death  Papa  and  Mother  were  in  easier 
circumstances.  Bat  Kivlin  was  promptly  discharged  as 
foreman  of  the  farm  and  Mr.  Russell  came  from  Mr. 
Hemenway’s.  He  remained  as  foreman  until  the  springof 
1901,  when  he  left  and  was  followed  by  Rogers,  who  had 
been  second  gardener  on  the  Charles  Sprague  place  in 
Brookline  still  occupied  by  his  widow,  who  married  Ned 
Brandegee  after  Sprague’s  death.  At  this  time  too  Mother 
was  able  to  set  up  her  carriage  in  town,  with  a  beautiful 
pair  of  Canadian  bays  which  Papa  named  Pludson  and 
Baffin.  When  Baffin  developed  navicular  disease  he  was 
succeeded  by  a  third  named  Lundy.  Nolan  came  at  the 
same  time  as  permanent  coachman,  and  taught  me  all  I 
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ever  learned  of  riding  and  taking  care  of  horses,  at  which 
he  was  an  expert,  and  in  general  was  an  intimate  and 
humorous  friend  of  all  of  us.  When  Grandma  died  we 
took  over  Isabella,  a  banged  tailed  bay,  from  her  stable. 
Isabella  had  been  quiet  enough  while  Grandma  owned 
her,  I  suspect  getting  nothing  but  hay  from  Thomas 
Woodworth,  but  when  she  came  to  us  she  became  quite 
a  lively  horse  and  on  one  occasion  ran  away  with  Cor¬ 
nelia  in  the  Meadowbrook  cart,  leaving  everything  but 
her  harness  between  a  telegraph  pole  and  a  tree  on  Mil- 
ton  Street,  near  the  Charles  Rackemann  house  where 
W.  S.  Febiger  now  lives.  When  Grannie  Prescott  died 
we  also  took  over  her  splendid  dock  tailed  roan  named 
Roanoke,  and  he  was  my  favorite  saddle  horse  for  years. 
Judge  was  also  added  to  the  stable.  He  was  a  solid 
banged  tailed  bay  which  Papa  kept  at  the  New  Riding 
Club  and  rode  both  winter  and  summer,  always  using 
him  on  Governor’s  Day  at  Framingham  and  in  various 
parades  in  Boston  and  elsewhere. 

In  1893  all  of  us  except  Cornelia  and  Oliver  went 
out  to  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair,  our  first  bit  of  travel 
as  a  family.  We  went  on  a  Raymond  and  Whitcomb 
tour  by  special  train.  In  Chicago  we  did  what  we  liked 
and  saw  a  good  deal  of  Papa’s  first  cousin  Huntington 
Wolcott  Jackson,  who  I  think  had  gone  abroad  with 
Papa  after  Uncle  Hunty’s  death.  On  the  way  home  we 
visited  Niagara  Falls. 

By  pretty  general  agreement  Papa  was  the  hand¬ 
somest  man  in  Massachusetts.  He  was  exactly  six  feet 
tall,  very  straight,  with  deep-set  hazel  eyes,  jet  black 
hair,  eyebrows  and  mustache.  His  hair  began  to  turn 
gray  while  he  was  still  in  college  and  before  his  death 
was  snow  white;  his  mustache  began  to  turn  much  later 
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and  was  only  iron  gray  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
color-blind,  a  peculiarity  which  has  skipped  our  gener¬ 
ation  and  reappeared  in  Roger  Drury.  According  to  the 
peculiarities  of  color  blindness  it  can  next  reappear  only 
in  the  sons  of  a  daughter  of  Roger  Drury.  Papa’s  color 
blindness  was  only  a  failure  to  distinguish  between  reds 
and  greens,  but  Mother  had  to  exercise  a  strict  censor¬ 
ship  over  his  choice  of  clothes  and  especially  ties.  Every 
fruit  dealer  knew  his  failing  and  he  used  to  bring  home 
the  greenest  and  most  impossible  pears  and  peaches. 
He  was  a  most  temperate  man  in  his  habits.  His  strong¬ 
est  oath  was  “thunder!”  Pie  almost  never  smoked,  al¬ 
though  occasionally  he  would  watch  a  thunder  storm 
from  the  piazza  while  smoking  a  cigar.  I  never  saw 
spirits  in  the  house,  although  he  had  a  single  glass  of 
cheap  California  claret  every  night  at  dinner  and  served 
the  customary  sherry,  white  wines  and  champagne  on 
formal  occasions.  He  called  on  Grandpa,  and  after  his 
death  Grandma,  every  day,  no  matter  how  late  he  was 
kept  at  the  State  House,  generally  receiving  a  lecture 
from  her  on  his  bad  habits. 

Papa  was  one  of  the  gayest  people  I  have  ever  known. 
Pie  always  sang,  not  too  tunefully,  while  dressing,  one 
of  his  favorite  songs  being  “Void  le  Sabre  de  Mon 
Pere”,  and  another  “Three  times  round  went  the  Talla¬ 
poosa”.  He  had  nicknames  for  us  all.  Mother  he  often 
called  Marnie  Belle,  I  was  Bonnie  and  Prescott  was 
Peckins.  Pie  had  a  number  of  names  for  Cornelia, 
among  them  Quoddy  Belle,  Ouinnie  Baug,  Connahot- 
ton,  Sweenie,  and  Pig  William,  the  latter  I  suppose  be¬ 
cause  of  some  greediness  at  table,  of  which  our  sister 
was  frequently  guilty  in  her  earlier  years.  He  was  a 
splendid  coach  for  our  home  lessons,  and  I  have  never 
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known  his  equal  in  his  knowledge  of  history  and  lan¬ 
guages,  although  he  spoke  French  with  an  atrocious 
accent.  He  taught  me  more  Latin  than  I  ever  learned 
in  school,  but  made  great  fun  of  the  modern  pronun¬ 
ciation.  He  used  to  say  that  Caesar’s  proud  message  to 
the  Senate  could  not  have  been  “Waynee,  weedee, 
weekee”,  and  that  he  must  have  said  “Veeneye,  vydeye, 
vyseye”.  He  used  to  take  great  pleasure  in  the  meetings 
of  the  Thursday  Evening  Club,  to  which  I  now  belong, 
and  when  he  died  he  was  to  have  been  the  host  at  their 
next  meeting,  which  I  arranged  with  Dr.  E.  Winches¬ 
ter  Donald  of  Trinity  Church  to  have  given  elsewhere. 
By  the  way,  everybody  realized  that  King’s  Chapel 
would  be  too  small  for  Papa’s  funeral,  and  Dr.  Donald, 
a  warm  friend,  very  graciously  offered  Trinity,  where  the 
funeral  was  conducted  by  our  two  Unitarian  clergymen, 
Reverend  Howard  N.  Brown  of  King’s  Chapel  and  Rev¬ 
erend  Roderick  Stebbins  of  Milton.  This  produced  a 
blast  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Van  Allen  of  the  Church 
of  the  Advent,  who  felt  that  Trinity  had  been  profaned 
by  their  presence.  If  anybody  else  agreed  with  him  he 
did  not  say  so.  Another  of  Papa’s  favorite  organizations 
was  “The  Patriots”,  a  dining  club  consisting  of  men  in¬ 
fluential  in  Republican  affairs  of  the  State,  among  them 
George  Lyman,  Harry  Parkman,  Charlie  Sprague, 
George  G.  Crocker  (father  of  my  classmate  Glover), 
Eben  Draper  and  Tommie  Russell.  After  Papa’s  death 
they  had  me  in  several  times  as  guest.  Except  for  politi¬ 
cal  engagements  he  was  seldom  away  from  home,  even 
for  a  night,  but  occasionally  he  used  to  go  for  two  or 
three  days’  fishing  on  the  Cape  with  some  of  his  friends, 
1  think  generally  to  John  Simpkins’s  or  George  Lyman’s. 

I  have  among  the  family  portraits  a  charming  little 
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daguerreotype  of  Papa  when  about  eight  years  old  and 
a  Cheney  crayon  taken  from  it.  Sam's  resemblance  to  it 
when  a  little  boy  and  Hunty’s  also  was  startling.  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Hunt  did  a  charcoal  drawing  of  him  in  1875, 
which  Papa  always  called  “the  portrait  of  a  murderer”. 
Mother  wanted  to  destroy  it,  but  I  rescued  it  and  it 
hangs  in  my  dining  room.  After  Grandpa’s  death  Mrs. 
Henry  Whitman  made  what  I  consider  the  best  artist’s 
likeness  of  him,  although  the  expression  is  rather  sadder 
than  it  should  be,  except  at  that  particular  time.  Mrs. 
Whitman  also  designed  his  gravestone  at  Mount  Au¬ 
burn.  We  all  remember  the  story  of  the  Saint  Gaudens 
bas-reliefs, — how  Mother  ordered  one  in  marble  after 
Papa’s  death,  and  thereafter  they  began  arriving  at  in¬ 
tervals,  in  bronze  and  plaster,  big  and  little,  until 
Mother  had  to  write  to  Saint  Gaudens  and  tell  him 
politely  that  she  could  pay  for  no  more.  These  and  a 
life  size  painting  by  Fddor  Encke  done  in  1901  were 
divided  among  us  after  Mother’s  death,  the  Encke  fall¬ 
ing  to  my  lot.  Perhaps  the  best  likenesses  of  all  were  the 
many  photographs  taken  by  Elmer  Chickering  while 
Papa  was  Governor.  Prescott  bought  the  negative  of 
the  best  of  them  and  gave  it  to  me  in  1935. 

When  Papa  died  Mother  turned  over  to  me  his  pearl 
dress  studs  and  later  the  Governors’  chair,  while  Pres¬ 
cott  and  Sam  each  received  a  gold  watch  that  he  had 
already  ordered  and  had  had  marked  for  their  Christ¬ 
mas  presents.  Oliver  received  Papa’s  own  gold  watch. 

In  the  old  days  of  the  Boston  and  Providence  Rail¬ 
road  both  Grandpa  and  Papa  were  Directors,  and  we 
all  rode  back  and  forth  to  school  on  long  strips  of  buff 
Directors’  tickets,  I  think  issued  free  in  those  days.  The 
locomotives  of  the  road  were  named  for  the  Directors, 
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and  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  long  after  the  leases  to 
the  Old  Colony  and  later  the  New  Haven  had  taken 
place,  I  was  leaving  a  train  in  the  South  Station  when 
an  engineer  who  was  oiling  his  engine  on  the  next  track 
stopped  me  and  said,  “You  don’t  know  her,  do  you?” 
It  ^turned  out  to  be  the  old  “Roger  Wolcott”,  of  course 
then  bearing  only  a  New  Haven  number.  He  told  me 
that  she  was  then  doing  yard  duty  at  Taunton,  and  that 
he  seldom  got  in  to  the  South  Station.  He  sent  me  a 
photograph  of  her  bearing  her  old  name,  which  now 
hangs  in  my  library.  A  number  of  Wolcott  Streets  in 
and  around  Boston  were  named  for  Papa,  as  well  as 
Wolcott  Square  at  Readville,  where  all  the  people  loved 
him.  A  year  or  so  after  his  death  I  spoke  briefly  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Roger  Wolcott  School  at  the  corner 
of  Morton  and  Norfolk  Streets,  Dorchester. 

An  interesting  story  goes  with  the  Governors’  chair 
and  desk,  both  of  which  are  now  in  my  library.  Every 
Governor  from  John  A.  Andrew  down  to  Papa  had 
used  them  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  State  House. 
This  was  redecorated  and  refurnished  during  Papa’s 
administration  and  the  furniture  was  auctioned  oft'. 
Papa  bid  in  the  chair,  and  Cousin  Lillie  Sohier  the 
desk,  which  she  offered  to  the  Old  South  Church  as  a 
substitute  for  the  beautiful  Colonial  pulpit  which  had 
been  removed  during  the  Revolution  when  the  British 
used  the  church  as  a  riding  school.  Years  later  the  pul¬ 
pit  was  discovered  in  storage  in  South  Boston  and  upon 
its  return  to  the  church  the  Governors’  desk  was  taken 
back  by  Cousin  Lillie  who  gave  it  to  me. 

EDITH  PRESCOTT  WOLCOTT.  Mother’s 
memory  is  fresh  in  all  our  hearts,  and  therefore  I  shall 
say  only  the  few  things  about  her  that  perhaps  we  may 
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forget  as  the  years  go  on.  She  was  the  most  popular  girl 
of  her  time  and  early  assumed  the  prominent  place  in 
Boston  that  she  filled  until  her  death,  when  she  was,  I 
think,  the  first  and  only  Honorary  Member  of  the  Chil¬ 
ton  Club.  As  I  first  remember  her  she  was  slender  and 
as  straight  as  an  arrow,  with  soft  brown  hair,  blue  eyes, 
which  Prescott  was  the  only  one  of  her  children  to  in¬ 
herit,  and  a  beautiful  little  retrousse  nose,  acquired 
from  I  don’t  know  what  ancestor,  as  both  Grandpa  and 
Grannie  Prescott,  the  Historian,  the  Judge  and  Great¬ 
grandfather  Peabody  all  had  aquiline  noses.  She  used 
to  make  great  fun  of  it,  but  it  was  one  of  her  most  at¬ 
tractive  features.  Her  mouth  was  soft  and  delicately 
curved,  and  without  any  of  the  set  expression  that  came 
to  it  with  her  years  of  suffering  in  later  life.  She  was  a 
good  swimmer  and  a  great  walker,  making  nothing  of 
walking  the  three  miles  to  church  and  back  in  Milton 
whenever  the  weather  was  pleasant.  She  knew  French 
well,  although  her  accent  was  not  of  the  best,  but  in 
other  directions  her  early  education  was  far  below  mod¬ 
ern  standards.  Her  father  would  not  hear  of  her  study¬ 
ing  Latin,  as  he  considered  it  most  unladylike. 

We  all  knew  her  Boston  friends,  among  the  closest 
of  whom  were  Mrs.  Winthrop  Sargent  (“Aunt  Aimee”), 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Sargent,  Miss  Blanche  Shimmin, 
“Aunt”  Estelle  Lawrence,  and  a  host  of  others  in  later 
life.  As  a  girl  Mother  attended  Miss  Haynes’s  School 
in  Gramercy  Park,  New  York,  for  how  long  I  don’t 
know,  but  she  was  there  in  1869  when  her  grandmother 
Susan  Amory  Prescott  died.  It  was  there  that  she  met 
her  lifelong  friend  Jessie  Butler  Duncan,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Phipps.  In  the  summer  of  1872  Mother  was  in 
Torquay  with  her  parents  and  there  she  met  Marie  and 
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Tonita  de  Banuelos  who  were  there  with  their  parents. 
Their  father  was  for  a  time  Spanish  Minister  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  his  wife  was  a  Miss  Thorndike  of  Boston. 
Another  Thorndike  was  the  mother  of  Marie  de  Sar- 
tiges,  who  was  also  at  Torquay  with  her  aunt  and  cousins. 
Marie  de  Banuelos  remained  single  for  many  years,  and 
after  1  900  married  the  Comte  de  Suzannet,  when  her 
younger  sister  Tonita  had  for  some  time  been  the  wife 
of  the  Conde  de  Alcedo.  Marie  de  Sartiges  became  the 
wife  of  James  Lee-Childe,  a  nephew  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 
He  had  been  taken  to  France  by  his  parents,  irrecon¬ 
cilable  Southerners,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
had  become  a  thorough  Frenchman  in  every  way,  even 
speaking  English  with  some  difficulty  and  a  strong  ac¬ 
cent.  Other  English  friends  were  the  Lyells,  descend¬ 
ants  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  the  eminent  geologist,  a  warm 
friend  of  William  Hickling  Prescott,  whom  he  met 
while  giving  a  course  of  Lowell  Lectures  in  Boston. 
Lady  Lyell’s  sister  was  Emma  Stirling,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Johnstone,  and  still  another  friend  was  Edith  Russell  of 
Boston  who  married  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  later  Baron  Play¬ 
fair.  A  few  months  after  Mother’s  death  I  received  a 
letter  addressed  to  her  from  England  by  Sophie  J.  Co- 
lenso,  which  was  the  beginning  of  a  correspondence 
that  only  ended  with  Mrs.  Colenso’s  death.  I  have  asked 
everyone  that  I  thought  likely  to  know  who  she  was, 
among  them  Bishop  Lawrence  and  Cousin  William  En- 
dicott,  but  none  of  them  knew  her.  She  evidently  had 
kept  up  a  warm  friendship  with  Mother  however  since 
girlhood  days,  and  on  May  9,  1936  she  sent  me  the  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdote: — “In  looking  over  some  old  letters  of 
mine  to  my  Mother  and  Sister  in  Davos,  I  came  across 
an  incident  in  your  Mother’s  life  which  our  mutual 
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friend,  Rosamond  Lyell,  had  described  to  me,  and  which 
I  communicated  to  my  sister  in  1873.  ^  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: — ‘I  must  just  tell  you  an  anecdote  of  Edith. 
When  she  was  in  a  boarding  school  in  America  her 
grandmother  (the  widow  of  William  Hickling  Prescott) 
was  ill,  and  Edith  dreamt  one  night  that  she  was  dead, 
but  then  she  dreamt  too  that  she  saw  the  heavens  open, 
and  her  grandfather  said  to  her  “Don’t  grieve,  I  have 
waited  for  her  so  long  ’.  Edith  felt  much  strengthened  to 
bear  this  trial,  as  this  of  course  comforted  her.  The  next 
day  the  headmistress  came  to  Edith  and  said  she  had 
some  sad  news;  Edith  said  “I  know,  it  is  that  Grand- 
mama  is  dead”,  and  so  it  was.’  ” 

Mother  had  her  first  stroke  in  1894,  when  for  some 
weeks  she  was  pretty  helpless  physically,  although  not 
in  the  least  affected  mentally.  She  got  over  it  completely 
except  for  a  slight  difficulty  of  speech  which  she  almost 
entirely  concealed  by  slow  and  very  careful  enunciation. 
About  1 909  or  1910  she  was  attacked  by  arthritis  which 
gradually  bent  her  body  and  severely  crippled  her  hands 
and  feet.  Only  constant  exercise  and  her  dauntless  will 
prevented  her  being  bedridden  many  years  before  she 
died.  During  the  World  War  she  had  the  lawn  plowed 
up  and  planted  to  baking  beans,  and  crippled  as  she 
was  she  personally  attended  to  most  of  their  care  and 
harvesting. 

Mother  was  one  of  the  sweetest  of  women,  but  never 
had  any  trouble  in  managing  her  rather  unruly  family. 
She  always  claimed  to  be  very  shy, — a  hard  thing  to  be¬ 
lieve  when  we  remember  her  constant  attendance  at 
dinners,  dances,  weddings,  funerals  and  meetings  of 
every  kind.  For  many  years  she  was  one  of  the  Boston 
Overseers  of  the  Poor,  being  first  appointed  by  Mayor 
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Josiah  Quincy,  and  as  long  as  she  lived  in  Boston  she 
did  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the  Associated  Charities, 
now  The  Family  Welfare  Society.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  speak  of  her  constant  attention  to  those  who  were 
sick  or  in  trouble,  nor  of  her  prompt  invitations  to  a 
luncheon  or  dinner  of  those  who  had  newly  settled  in 
Boston  or  Milton.  Many  of  the  most  important  stran¬ 
gers  visiting  Boston  brought  letters  of  introduction  to 
her  and  were  always  hospitably  received  and  enter¬ 
tained.  As  long  as  she  lived  in  Boston  she  was  at  home 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  the  parlor  was  generally 
well  filled  until  it  was  time  for  her  to  go  around  to 
Grandma’s  for  our  Sunday  evening  suppers.  Among 
her  callers  were  many  of  Papa’s  classmates  and  friends 
as  well  as  her  own,  and  I  remember  seeing  Oliver  Wen¬ 
dell  Holmes  the  poet  there,  and  also  Judge  Holmes,  and 
Longfellow  often  called,  though  I  don’t  remember  ever 
seeing  him.  Among  Mother’s  older  friends  was  Aunt 
Dexter,  the  widow  of  Franklin  Dexter  and  sister  of  the 
Historian,  and  Mother  has  taken  me  more  than  once 
to  call  on  her  at  56  Beacon  Street,  next  door  to  the  His¬ 
torian’s  house,  though  I  have  no  very  distinct  recollec¬ 
tion  of  her  looks.  Aunt  Dexter  was  of  course  the  mother 
of  Gordon  Dexter,  Sr.,  Arthur  and  Edward  Dexter.  I 
remember  very  vividly  however“Aunt”  Ticknor,  widow 
of  George  Ticknor  who  guided  the  Historian  toward 
history  as  his  life  work  and  afterwards  wrote  his  life.  She 
lived  in  the  beautiful  great  house  at  the  corner  of  Park 
and  Beacon  Streets,  and  spent  most  of  her  time  in  the 
large  library  which  ran  the  full  length  of  the  second  floor 
of  the  house,  a  horse-shoe  shaped  room  with  a  mahogany 
bookcase  running  around  two  sides  of  it  filled  with 
George  Ticknor’s  great  collection  of  books,  which  went 
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to  the  Boston  Public  Library  after  her  death.  Bill  Dexter 
her  great-grandson  now  has  most  of  the  bookcases,  but 
three  sections  are  in  Prescott’s  parlor,  the  gift  of  Phil 
Dexter  to  Mother.  In  the  Ticknor  house  the  bookcases 
had  a  sort  of  a  foot  about  three  inches  high  and  three 
inches  wide,  and  it  used  to  be  my  joy  to  start  a  croquet 
ball  rolling  along  this  foot  from  near  the  fireplace.  With 
luck  it  would  go  all  the  way  around  and  drop  oft'  the  end 
at  the  corner  of  the  house  nearest  the  State  House.  She 
also  had  for  my  entertainment  a  little  cast-iron  soldier 
who  would  shoot  pennies  into  a  savings  bank  inside  a 
slot  in  a  cast-iron  tree  stump.  At  one  luncheon  at  Aunt 
Ticknor’s  I  had  my  first  experience  of  the  very  thin  tum¬ 
blers  so  fashionable  at  the  time,  and  bit  a  piece  out  of 
one,  cutting  my  lips  and  making  a  rather  bloody  scene. 
Aunt  Ticknor  immediately  sent  for  what  she  considered 
the  proper  remedies  to  stop  bleeding.  It  was  impossible 
to  find  a  cobweb  in  the  house  (I  suppose  the  cobweb 
would  have  been  applied  to  the  cuts)  and  so  a  cold  door 
key  was  put  down  the  back  of  my  neck  instead. 

Mother  enjoyed  her  membership  in  the  Saturday 
Morning  Club,  and  in  the  Tuesday  Club,  a  small  group 
of  Boston’s  most  intelligent  women,  although  she  felt 
that  most  of  its  activities  were  on  too  intellectual  a  plane 
for  her.  When  we  were  quite  small  the  Saturday  Club 
gave  a  Greek  play,  and  Mother  was  one  of  the  chorus, 
which  did  a  Bacchic  dance  with  a  good  deal  of  swaying 
and  posturing  to  it.  We  saw  a  good  many  rehearsals  of 
this  in  front  of  Mother’s  cheval  glass,  and  promptly 
christened  it  the  “back-ache  dance’’. 

Mother  was  a  splendid  housekeeper,  and  we  all  re¬ 
member  her  picking  up  the  slightest  speck  of  dirt  that 
could  be  seen  on  the  carpet.  For  many  years  her  cook 
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was  Margaret  Quinn,  who  had  been  cook  for  her  Grand¬ 
mother  Peabody,  and  for  a  while  she  also  had  old  deaf 
Mary,  another  of  our  great-grandmother’s  servants. 
Margaret  was  a  good  enough  cook  to  be  a  chef.  We  all 
remember  her  muffins  and  hot  breakfast  rolls,  her  pan¬ 
dowdy,  devilled  kidneys  and  calf’s  head,  her  timbales 
of  fish  or  chicken,  which  she  called  thimbles ,  and  her 
supreme  achievement  for  a  formal  dinner — a  Gateau 
Saint  Honore.  Mother  was  a  splendid  cook  herself,  a 
constant  student  of  the  large  collection  of  cook  books 
which  she  formed,  and  the  compiler  of  an  enormous 
cook  book  of  family  recipes  which  Sybil  now  has.  Not 
very  long  before  her  death  she  made  a  batch  of  pan¬ 
dowdy  for  some  supper  at  which  we  were  all  expected. 

There  are  a  number  of  good  photographs  of  Mother, 
my  favorite  perhaps  being  a  standing  one  in  black  which 
was  taken  soon  after  Papa’s  death.  The  only  other  like¬ 
ness  of  her  is  a  pastel  by  Mrs.  Noa,  which  Cousin 
Thedie  Frothingham  once  referred  to  as  a  picture  of 
“Roger  Wolcott’s  first  wife’’.  She  never  liked  it  and 
once  or  twice  tried  to  have  it  destroyed,  but  I  consider 
it  an  excellent  likeness  of  her  as  I  first  remember  her, 
and  it  now  hangs  in  my  dining  room. 

Children  of  ROGER  and  EDITH  PRESCOTT 
WOLCOTT.  Some  of  my  early  recollections  may  be 
of  interest.  The  first  of  our  many  dogs  was  Pickle, 
I  think  a  Yorkshire  terrier,  which  I  distinctly  remem¬ 
ber  calling  Picknole.  When  Prescott,  Sam  and  I  had 
one  of  our  long  series  of  childhood  illnesses,  German 
measles,  measles,  chicken  pox  and  whooping  cough 
among  them,  always  in  Boston,  Mother  would  take  us 
out  for  a  drive  in  the  cab  of  Michael  Gillespie  from  the 
corner  of  Exeter  and  Marlborough  Streets.  Pickle  always 
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came  too  and  frightened  me  once  by  jumping  out  of  the 
open  window  to  fight  another  dog.  Prescott’s  dog  Pep¬ 
per,  a  Scotch  terrier,  came  later,  followed  by  Sam’s  Salt 
and  a  long  series  of  others,  perhaps  the  most  beloved  be¬ 
ing  Blarney,  a  mongrel  Irish  terrier,  the  offspring  of 
Herbert  Timmins’s  Norah  and  some  canine  Lothario  of 
Peppered.  When  we  were  very  young  we  acquired  Jack 
from  our  cousins  the  Parkers;  he  was  a  former  circus 
donkey,  which  Mother  vainly  tried  to  have  us  call  Don 
Quijote,  pronounced  in  the  Spanish  manner.  Although 
Jack  was  slow  enough  in  harness  he  gave  us  many  terri¬ 
fying  moments  when  out  of  it.  Apparently  in  recollec¬ 
tion  of  some  circus  trick  he  would  get  up  on  his  hind 
legs  and  walk  forward  braying  at  us  or  our  nurse,  and 
once  he  chased  Cousin  Cornelia  most  of  the  way  down 
to  Grandma  Wolcott’s  from  our  house.  We  used  to 
drive  him  in  a  little  springless  cart,  made,  by  the  way, 
at  the  old  sawmill  on  Ponkapoag  Brook  in  Ponkapoag 
Village,  and  on  two  different  occasions  when  I  was  boast¬ 
fully  standing  up  and  driving  he  suddenly  threw  me  out 
by  shying  and  the  cart  wheel  passed  over  my  head.  He 
ended  his  days  at  Mary  Crowd’s  in  “Blue  Hill  Village”, 
at  the  corner  of  Canton  Avenue  and  Harland  Street. 
Her  mother  was  a  negress,  but  her  father  was  one 
of  the  last  of  the  Ponkapoag  Indians.  She  made  a  little 
money  by  boarding  colored  foundlings,  wards  of  the 
State.  When  Jack  died  Papa  got  me  a  beautiful  little 
black  Shetland  pony  named  Sheila,  who  however  ran 
away  a  few  days  after  she  came,  knocked  over  one  of 
Mr.  Condon’s  old  station-carriage  horses  at  Readville, 
and  smashed  her  own  cart  into  smithereens.  She  was 
promptly  returned  to  the  dealer  and  our  good  old  Punch 
came  out  in  her  place,  to  be  handed  down  from  me  sue- 
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cessively  to  Cornelia.  Punch  never  ran  away,  but  very 
early  he  got  the  upper  hand  over  me  when  riding  him. 
More  than  once  he  left  me  hanging  on  the  horizontal 
branch  of  a  maple  below  the  stable,  and  always  insisted 
on  filling  himself  up  with  water  whenever  we  passed 
one  of  the  many  little  watering  places  provided  where 
roads  crossed  brooks.  More  than  once  too  he  slipped 
his  halter  during  the  night,  opened  the  oat  chute  with 
his  teeth  and  let  the  whole  binful  down  on  the  stable 
floor.  Then  he  would  fill  himself  up,  have  a  good  drink 
of  water  and  in  the  morning  be  found  by  Nolan  grunting 
with  colic  and  as  big  as  a  balloon.  We  had  a  variety  of 
other  pets, — gray  squirrels,  a  crow  and  a  hying  squirrel 
secured  by  Prescott  and  Sam  with  Gussie  Hemenway 
from  their  nests  in  Mr.  Hemenway’s  tree  tops,  pigeons, 
bantams,  canaries  and  a  rather  silent  parrot  (Mother 
refused  to  buy  one  fully  trained  for  fear  that  he  would 
teach  us  to  swear).  We  also  went  in  for  rabbits  and 
guinea  pigs  in  quite  a  big  way,  with  a  large  yard  out¬ 
side  the  shed  for  the  females  and  young  and  separate 
yards  for  the  males,  by  means  of  which  we  controlled 
the  colors  of  the  young  along  approved  Mendelian  lines. 

Prescott  and  I  were  first  cared  for  by  Jennie  Poole,  a 
staunch  old  Yankee  from  Damariscotta,  Maine,  who  had 
the  most  slanderous  ideas  of  the  Pope,  priests,  and  nuns. 
When  Jennie  left  us  she  went  to  the  John  C.  Phillipses 
and  the  Dunns,  coming  back  to  take  care  of  Oliver.  Sam 
and  Cornelia  were  the  “unjenniefied  babies,”  their  nurses 
being  Mary  Moriarty  and  Julia  Morgan.  For  a  short 
time  we  had  a  rather  unsuccessful  Fr&ulein  whose  name 
I  have  forgotten,  followed  by  Miles.  Roux,  Balmer  and 
Moennoz,  Swiss  French  Protestants.  Maddie  Roux 
managed  us  by  violent  methods,  Maddie  Balmer  couldn’t 
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manage  us  at  all,  and  spent  a  good  deal  of  her  time  in 
tears,  especially  after  Sam  burned  her  nose  with  a  match, 
and  it  was  not  until  Maddie  Moennoz  came  that  our 
affairs  travelled  on  a  fairly  even  keel.  She  combined 
severity  and  tact  in  a  remarkable  way;  I  never  remember 
her  laying  a  hand  on  us,  but  on  the  whole  she  secured  our 
obedience.  She  must  have  come  about  1892  and  stayed 
until  we  all  went  abroad  in  1 900,  when  she  retired  to  her 
little  vineyard  in  Switzerland  and  lived  for  a  long  time 
on  its  proceeds,  aided  by  an  allowance  which  Oliver  very 
generously  paid  her.  When  our  nurses  or  governesses 
were  on  vacation  Mary  Crowd  used  to  fill  in.  She  had 
a  number  of  songs  for  our  entertainment,  the  one  which 
sticks  in  my  memory  being  a  long  one  with  the  refrain 

“John,  John,  John,  the  gray  goose  is  gone 
And  the  fox  is  off  to  his  den-o.1  ’ 

One  of  our  favorite  playgrounds  was  the  brook  back 
of  the  stable,  now  confined  in  a  ditch,  but  in  those  days 
open,  with  cardinal  flowers,  frogs  and  endless  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  hydraulic  engineering  in  the  shape  of  dams. 
Once  Prescott,  Sam  and  I  removed  most  of  our  clothes, 
smeared  our  faces  and  bodies  with  mud  and  rushed  into 
the  house  with  terrifying  war  whoops.  Mother  was  equal 
to  the  occasion.  Old  Mrs.  Crowd  was  washing  down  the 
front  stairs,  and  was  directed  to  wash  our  faces  with  the 
dirty  water  in  her  pail,  after  which  each  of  us  was  locked 
into  a  separate  bathroom  until  he  announced  that  he 
was  clean. 

Sam  was  always  the  most  mischievous  member  of  the 
family  and  early  developed  a  fine  line  of  swearing,  for 
which  Mother’s  remedy  was  red  pepper  on  his  tongue. 
Once  or  twice  we  spent  a  week  or  two  in  midsummer  at 
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Kimball’s  Point,  Cohasset.  The  Kimball  House  had  a 
fine  situation  on  the  rocks,  and  it  was  there  that  we  ate, 
while  we  and  other  families  slept  in  smaller  cottages 
around  it.  A  great  attraction  was  the  hotel  stable  near 
our  cottage.  Behind  the  stable  was  a  filthy  horse  pond, 
and  one  year  when  our  trunks  had  already  started  for 
the  train  Sam  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  the  horse  pond  and 
fell  in,  coming  out  covered  with  green  slime  and  mud. 
Mother  undressed  him  and  put  him  to  bed,  while 
Blanche  Pinckney,  the  colored  chambermaid,  hastily 
washed  out  his  clothes.  We  must  have  missed  a  train 
or  two  but  got  home  safely  in  the  end. 

When  I  was  five  or  six  years  old  our  beloved  Aunt 
Mary  Putnam  offered  to  teach  me  my  letters.  She  was 
a  remarkable  woman,  the  sister  of  James  Russell  Lowell 
whom  I  have  often  seen  at  her  house,  68  Beacon  Street, 
and  the  widow  of  Samuel  R.  Putnam,  brother  of  Great¬ 
grandmother  Peabody.  Her  only  son  William  Lowell 
Putnam  was  killed  in  the  Civil  War,  and  while  she  was 
the  gentlest  of  women  on  every  other  subject  she  always 
spoke  of  Southerners  as  Rebels  and  would  not  allow  me 
to  have  any  Confederate  stamps  in  the  stamp  collection 
which  we  started  together.  She  was  highly  educated 
and  a  great  linguist,  and  her  method  of  instruction  was 
unusual  for  the  time.  Instead  of  teaching  me  to  spell 
out  short  words  she  had  a  bag  full  of  cut  up  words  of 
every  length  and  degree  of  difficulty.  With  this  as  a 
grab  bag  we  played  a  sort  of  game  in  which  I  scored 
credits  for  every  word  that  I  could  read  without  hesi¬ 
tation.  The  result  was  that  spelling  never  gave  me  any 
trouble,  and  to  this  day  I  can  visualize  words  in  the  very 
legible  type  of  Aunt  Mary’s  grab  bag.  When  my  lesson 
was  over  I  would  be  turned  over  to  her  parlormaid 
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Lizzie  who  would  stuff  me  with  sponge  cake  and  cream 
until  my  nurse  picked  me  up  to  go  home.  Aunt  Mary 
also  taught  Prescott  and  Sam,  and  when  it  was  time  for 
us  to  go  to  school  we  were  splendidly  prepared.  At  first 
we  all  went  to  Mrs.  Shaw's  School,  established  by  Mrs. 
Quincy  A.  Shaw  at  6  Marlborough  Street  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  her  children  and  their  friends.  The  school  was 
coeducational,  and  had  no  organized  athletics,  a  short¬ 
coming  that  was  offset  by  the  number  of  good  girl 
friends  that  we  all  made  there.  Two  years  before  I  went 
to  college  the  school  was  disbanded,  I  went  to  Hoppie’s 
on  Chestnut  Street,  Prescott  to  Noble  and  Greenough’s 
and  Sam  to  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  I  suppose  after 
a  rather  careful  study  by  our  parents  of  our  needs.  I 
learned  hardly  anything  at  Hoppie’s,  but  came  to  it  so 
well  prepared  that  I  had  no  trouble  with  my  Harvard 
preliminary  examinations  the  following  spring  or  the 
finals  a  year  later. 

Our  parents  stayed  in  Boston  until  well  along  in  June 
and  moved  back  from  Milton  about  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  partly  on  Papa’s  account  and  partly  on  account 
of  our  school  attendance.  As  a  result  we  were  eager  to 
get  as  much  of  the  country  in  spring  and  autumn  as 
possible,  and  spent  many  week-ends  with  Grandma 
Wolcott.  I  was  always  her  favorite  until  she  caught  me 
smoking  in  my  college  days,  and  took  many  a  long 
drive  with  her,  in  the  warm  weather  to  Squantum  or 
Hough’s  Neck  in  Quincy,  in  those  days  lovely  unspoiled 
promontories  on  Dorchester  Bay.  Another  favorite  drive 
was  to  the  “Cathedral  Pines”,  as  she  named  them,  on 
Pecunit  Ridge.  Grandma  knew  volumes  of  poetry  by 
heart  and  we  used  to  play  a  game  called  capping  verses, 
alternating  in  reciting  a  line  of  poetry  which  began  with 
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the  last  letter  of  the  line  just  recited.  I  got  to  know  a 
good  deal  of  poetry  in  this  way,  but  often  would  invent 
a  line  of  my  own  when  nonplussed.  Grandma  would 
sometimes  mutter  at  this,  but  1  always  got  away  with  it, 
as  she  did  not  like  to  admit  her  ignorance  of  the  poem  I 
was  apparently  quoting.  With  her  I  have  been  to  call 
on  old  Captain  R.  Bennet  Forbes,  Allan’s  grandfather, 
a  retired  sea  captain  of  the  Eastern  trade.  In  his  old  age 
he  made  ship  models  for  his  young  friends,  and  I  used 
to  have  an  exquisitely  made  cutter  of  his,  which  I  grad¬ 
ually  ruined  by  improvements  of  my  own  and  finally 
threw  away.  It  ought  to  have  been  put  in  a  glass  case. 
In  Quincy  we  called  on  the  Adamses,  probably  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Sr.,  in  the  President’s 
house,  and  on  two  Miss  Quincys  near  by,  I  suppose 
the  daughters  of  the  old  President  of  Harvard.  We  also 
used  to  see  the  Henry  S.  Grews  (Jack  Morgan’s  parents- 
in-law)  in  Hazelwood  and  Cousins  Hamilton  and  Mary 
Hill  in  a  cottage  on  the  Grew  place.  Cousin  Hamilton 
had  a  big  retriever  named  Gaff  and  a  flute  which  Gaff 
would  accompany  with  the  most  mournful  howls,  to  my 
great  delight  but  to  the  great  distress  of  the  ladies. 
When  I  was  about  fourteen  the  Hills  took  me  on  my 
first  camping  trip,  to  Moosehead  Lake  and  up  the  north¬ 
west  branch  of  the  Penobscot. 

About  1887  Mother  had  Miss  Rose  Lamb  paint  the 
angelic  portrait  ot  Prescott,  Sam  and  me,  rather  a  family 
football  after  Mother  died,  which  has  now  ended  up 
in  Hunty  Wolcott’s  lap.  At  the  same  time  Grandma 
Wolcott  had  Miss  Lamb  do  a  portrait  of  me  alone, 
which  1  have  hidden  high  up  in  my  library. 
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THE  HUNTINGTONS 


OUR  Huntington  ancestors  include  some  of  our 
most  distinguished  forebears.  Thomas  Welles  was 
Treasurer  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Connecticut,  and 
Governor  in  1655  and  1658.  His  daughter  Sarah  mar¬ 
ried  Captain  John  Chester,  father  of  Major  John  Ches¬ 
ter,  whose  daughter  Penelope  married  Reverend  Eben- 
ezer  Williams,  son  of  Samuel  Williams,  a  soldier  in 
King  Philip’s  War. 

Samuel  Williams  had  a  distinguished  brother,  Rev¬ 
erend  John  Williams  of  Deerfield,  whose  Redeemed  Cap¬ 
tive  Returning  to  Zion ,  published  in  1  707,  is  the  most  no¬ 
table  among  the  so-called  “Indian  Captivities”  of  New 
England.  I  have  an  old  powder  horn  marked  around  the 
bottom  “John  Williams,  Comy  in  Colo.  E  &  F’s  Reg1”. 
It  also  has  pictures  or  plans  of  Crown  Point,  Albany, 
“F.  E.”  (Fort  Edward),  “beses  house”,  Lake  George, 
New  York,  Amboy,  Long  Island,  and  Rhode  Island, 
while  a  large  inscription  reads  “Crounpoint  August  ye 
27th  1759”.  Beyond  the  fact  that  this  came  down  to  me 
from  the  Huntingtons,  I  have  been  unable  to  identify 
its  owner.  Fie  lived  too  late  to  be  Reverend  John  Wil¬ 
liams,  and  I  can  only  conjecture  that  he  was  perhaps  a 
brother  of  Hannah  Williams  of  Pomfret,  the  daughter  of 
Reverend  Ebenezer  Williams,  and  wile  of  General  Jabez 
Huntington,  our  great-great-great-grandfather.  If  my 
conjecture  is  correct  he  might  also  be  the  giver  of  the  val¬ 
uable  teapot  with  ebony  handle,  made  by  Benjamin  Burt 
about  1 750  and  marked  “J.  Wr.  to  FI.  H.”,  which  would 
mean  that  the  owner  of  the  powder  horn  gave  this  tea¬ 
pot  to  his  sister  Hannah  (Williams)  Huntington.  There 
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is  another  mystery  among  my  Huntington  heirlooms, — 
a  handsome  tankard  by  Isaac  Hurd  about  1 750,  marked 
“hHh”  and  bearing  the  coat  of  arms  of  a  griffin  hold¬ 
ing  a  glove  in  its  beak.  According  to  my  friend  Dick 
Weston  and  other  local  authorities  on  heraldry,  this 
may  be  a  Williams  coat  of  arms, — it  is  certainly  not  that 
of  the  Huntingtons.  But  the  initials  are  a  puzzle,  for 
according  to  contemporary  custom  they  should  be  those 
of  a  Huntington  husband  and  wife  with  H  for  the  initial 
of  each  of  their  first  names.  There  is  no  Huntington 
couple  that  meets  this  requirement,  so  I  can  only  guess 
that  it  belonged  to  Hannah  Huntington,  wife  of  Colonel 
Joshua  Huntington,  in  which  case  the  initials  would  be 
interpreted  Hannah  (Huntington)  Huntington,  or  else 
to  Hezekiah  (her  father)  and  Hannah  Huntington.  The 
objection  to  this  theory  is  that  they  had  no  Williams 
blood. 

Major  John  Chester’s  wife  was  Hannah  Talcott, 
daughter  of  Captain  Samuel  Talcott  who  served  in  the 
French  Wars.  His  wife  was  Hannah  Holyoke,  daughter 
of  Elizur  Holyoke,  a  soldier  in  King  Philip’s  War  and 
founder  of  the  city  of  Holyoke.  His  wife  was  Mary 
Pynchon,  daughter  of  William  Pynchon,  for  many  years 
one  of  the  Board  of  Assistants  (now  the  Governor’s 
Council)  of  Massachusetts.  He  founded  the  city  of 
Springfield  and  was  often  called  the  Governor  of  Spring- 
field. 

Samuel  Lathrop  served  in  King  Philip’s  War.  His 
daughter  Hannah  married  Captain  Jabez  Perkins  and 
their  daughter  Hannah  Perkins  married  Captain  Joshua 
Huntington,  our  great-great-great-great-grandfather. 
His  grandson  Colonel  Joshua  Huntington,  our  great- 
great-grandfather,  married  Hannah  Huntington,  his 
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third  cousin  once  removed.  Her  father  was  Hezekiah 
Huntington,  a  soldier  in  the  French  Wars,  deacon  of  the 
Norwich  Church,  member  of  the  Board  of  Assistants, 
Judge  of  the  County  Court  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  of 
Connecticut  Militia.  I  have  two  cans  of  his,  by  Benja¬ 
min  Burt,  about  1750,  bearing  the  Huntington  crest 
and  marked  H.  H.  His  father  was  Deacon  Christopher 
Huntington,  son  of  Christopher  Huntington,  who  was 
probably  the  third  son  of  our  emigrant  ancestor.  Heze¬ 
kiah  Huntington’s  wife  was  Dorothy  Paine,  daughter 
of  Nathaniel  Paine,  whose  wife  was  Dorothy  Rainsford. 
Her  father  was  Jonathan  Rainstord,  and  his  father  was 
Elder  Edward  Rainsford,  for  whom  Rainsford’s  Island 
in  Boston  Harbor  is  named. 

The  principal  authorities  for  our  Huntington  ances¬ 
tors  are: 

A  Genealogical  Memoir  of  the  Huntington  Family ,  by  E.  B.  Hunt¬ 
ington,  Stamford,  Conn.,  1863. 

The  Fluntington  Family  in  America ,  published  by  the  Huntington 
Family  Association,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1915. 

Genealogical  Notes  of  the  families  of  Chester ,  by  Robert  E.  Chester- 
Waters,  Leicester,  England,  1886. 

The  Family  Bible  of  Colonel  Joshua  Huntington ,  with  records  to 
l8ll. 

SIMON  HUNTINGTON  [1],  our  emigrant  ances¬ 
tor,  perhaps  from  Norwich,  England,  died  of  smallpox 
in  1633  on  his  way  to  New  England  with  his  family. 
His  wile  was  Margaret  Baret,  daughter  of  Christopher 
Baret,  Mayor  of  Norwich,  England,  in  1634.  She  settled 
in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  where  she  married  Thomas 
Stoughton  and  later  the  family  moved  to  Windsor,  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Deacon  SIMON  HUNTINGTON  [2],  1629- 
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1706,  was  probably  the  fourth  son  of  the  emigrant.  He 
was  Representative  in  the  General  Court  from  Windsor 
and  Saybrook,  to  which  he  moved,  and  was  one  of  the 
settlers  of  Norwich  in  1660,  where  he  became  deacon 
of  the  Congregational  Church.  The  mahogany  secretary 
in  my  library  is  marked  on  the  back  with  his  name,  al¬ 
though  from  its  age  I  think  it  more  probable  that  it 
belonged  to  his  son. 

Deacon  SIMON  HUNTINGTON  [3],  1659- 
1736,  son  of  Simon1,  lived  in  Norwich,  where  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  as  deacon  of  the  church. 

Captain  JOSHUA  HUNTINGTON,  1698- 
1745,  son  of  Deacon  Simon5,  was  an  enterprising  busi¬ 
ness  man  and  is  described  as  the  “founder  of  the  family 
wealth”.  He  was  Representative  from  Norwich  for  six 
years. 

General  JABEZ  HUNTINGTON,  1719-1786, 
son  of  Captain  Joshua,  graduated  from  Yale  in  the 
Class  of  1741  and  lived  in  Norwich.  He  served  in  the 
Legislature  for  twelve  years,  on  the  Board  of  Assist¬ 
ants  (Governor’s  Council)  for  seventeen  years,  was 
Judge  of  the  Probate  Court  and  a  member  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Committee  of  Safety.  Building  on  his  father’s 
beginnings  he  accumulated  a  considerable  fortune  in 
trade  with  the  West  Indies,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  he  was  the  owner  of  a  number  of  merchant 
vessels.  Bishop  Lawrence  in  his  life  of  Papa,  pages  10— 
1 3,  tells  how  in  1774  Jabez  held  a  meeting  of  his  wife, 
five  sons  and  two  daughters,  stated  the  probability  of 
their  losing  most  of  their  fortune  if  they  joined  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  cause,  and  asked  each  in  turn  “Are  you  ready 
to  go  with  your  parents,  and  share  our  risks  and  our 
reward?”  Each  in  turn  said  “Yes”,  and  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  Zachariah,  who  was  only  ten  years  old,  they  all 
took  leading  parts  in  the  Revolution  and  suffered  the 
loss  of  most  of  the  family  fortune.  In  1776  Jabez  Hunt¬ 
ington  was  appointed  by  Governor  Jonathan  Trumbull 
one  of  two  Major  Generals  to  command  the  Connecticut 
Militia,  and  the  next  year  he  succeeded  to  the  sole  com¬ 
mand  upon  the  death  of  Major  General  Wooster. 

Jabez  Huntington’s  portrait,  a  very  crude  affair  by 
John  Trumbull,  is  in  the  Supreme  Court  lobby  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  and  I  have  a  photograph  of  it.  I  have  a  lot  of  things 
of  his  which  were  either  given  to  me  by  Cousin  Sarah 
Huntington  Perkins,  or  bought  from  her.  It  may  be 
well  to  list  them  here: 

Painted  pine  rocking  chair,  rush  seat. 

Four  Hepplewhite  chairs,  two  of  them  with  swell  fronts  and  the 
original  horsehair. 

Narrow  mahogany  desk,  sander  and  inkwell,  now  in  my  parlor 
under  the  painting  of  George  Washington. 

Mahogany  mirror  with  gilt  eagle,  and  walnut  and  gilt  broken- 
arch  Queen  Anne  mirror  with  eagle  top,  both  now  in  the 
parlor. 

Mahogany  sideboard  and  six  hand-blown  glass  bottles,  now  in 
the  dining  room. 

Two  platters,  now  on  the  dining  room  mantelpiece. 

A  piece  of  a  brown  damask  waistcoat,  in  my  library  cabinet. 
Plated  silver  candlestick  and  extinguisher,  with  iron  snuffers,  now 
in  our  bedroom. 

Brass  door  knocker,  now  on  our  front  door. 

Old  framed  coat  of  arms,  now  in  my  library. 

Colonel  JOSHUA  HUNTINGTON,  1751- 
1821,  was  the  third  son  of  General  Jabez  Huntington. 
After  Concord  and  Lexington  he  hurried  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  men,  as  Lieutenant  under  General  Israel  Putnam, 
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to  the  American  Camp  at  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
part  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  the  Siege  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  later  was  in  the  Long  Island  campaign.  With 
other  members  of  the  family  he  was  the  owner  of  priva¬ 
teers  during  the  Revolution  and  built  the  frigate  Con¬ 
federacy  for  the  Continental  Navy.  I  have  the  account 
book  of  his  disbursements  on  this  ship.  His  daughter 
was  Elizabeth  Huntington,  always  called  Betsey,  the 
first  wife  of  Judge  Frederick  Wolcott  and  mother  of 
Grandpa  Wolcott.  I  have  Colonel  Joshua  Huntington’s 
silver  bull’s-eye  watch  and  seal,  his  brass  andirons  with 
balls  part  way  up  the  front,  which  are  now  in  the  east 
fireplace  of  our  parlor,  and  his  dress  sword,  which  was 
broken  and  economically  ground  down  to  a  fresh  point, 
while  the  scabbard  was  also  shortened  to  fit  it.  I  also 
have  the  tortoise-shell  and  silver  snuffbox  of  his  wife 
Hannah  Huntington,  daughter  of  Hezekiah,  marked 

“H.  H  ” 

Joshua  Huntington’s  oldest  brother  Jedediah,  1 743— 
1818,  graduated  second  in  his  class  from  Harvard  (I 
don’t  know  why  he  went  there)  in  1763  and  received 
an  A.M.  from  Yale  in  1770.  As  Colonel  he  reported  in 
Cambridge  on  April  2,6th,  1775,  taking  part  in  the 
Siege  of  Boston  and  afterwards  in  the  Long  Island  cam¬ 
paign.  He  was  appointed  Brigadier  General  in  1777, 
took  part  in  the  Philadelphia  campaign,  went  through 
the  winter  at  Valley  Forge,  sat  on  the  courts  martial  of 
General  Charles  Lee  and  Major  Andre,  and  was  bre- 
vetted  Major  General  at  the  end  of  the  Revolution. 

Joshua  Huntington’s  next  elder  brother,  Andrew, 
1745—1824,  had  the  important  position  of  Commissary 
of  Brigade  in  the  Connecticut  Militia  throughout  the 
Revolution; — I  say  important  because  Washington  re- 
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lied  on  Governor  Jonathan  Trumbull  of  Connecticut, 
the  original  “Brother  Jonathan”,  for  most  of  his  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  operations  in  New  England,  New  York  and 
as  far  south  as  Philadelphia,  and  the  Connecticut  Quar¬ 
ter-masters  and  Commissaries  must  needs  be  efficient 
and  hard-working  men. 

Joshua  Huntington’s  youngest  brother,  Zachariah, 
1764—1850,  was  of  course  too  young  for  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  but  in  later  life  was  Major  General  in  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Militia. 

The  fourth  brother  of  this  distinguished  group  was 
Ebenezer,  1754—1834.  He  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1775  and  received  the  honorary  degree  of  “A.B.  ad 
eundem  gradum ”  from  Harvard  that  summer.  He  hur¬ 
ried  to  Roxbury  as  a  Lieutenant  in  1775  and  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  Siege  of  Boston,  and  thereafter  in  most  of 
the  other  campaigns  of  the  war,  becoming  Captain  in 
1776,  Major  in  1777,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  1778. 
He  appears  on  Washington’s  right  hand  in  John  Trum¬ 
bull’s  great  painting  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at 
Yorktown,  which  is  in  the  Capitol  in  Washington.  lie 
is  mentioned  as  Brigadier  General  Huntington  on  the 
committee  of  four  which  formulated  the  “Institution” 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  at  the  “Cantonment  of 
the  American  Army  on  Hudson’s  River,  10th  May, 
1783”.  In  1798,  when  an  army  was  hastily  organized 
against  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  France,  Washington 
appointed  him  a  Brigadier  General.  He  served  as  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  1 809-18  1  1  and  1  8  1 7-1  8  1 9.  Ebenezer 
Huntington  had  one  son,  George  Washington  Hunting- 
ton,  who  moved  to  New  Orleans  and  became  President 
of  the  New  Orleans  Planters’  Exchange,  which  gave 
him  an  elaborate  silver  tea  and  coffee  set  which  I  bought 
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from  his  niece  Sarah  Huntington  Perkins.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  “Ladies  Huntington”  who  gave 
Papa  a  number  of  the  Huntington  heirlooms.  After 
Papa’s  death  she  wrote  me  a  letter  which  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  correspondence.  I  visited  her  in  Norwich 
in  1902  and  with  her  saw  the  Huntington  houses  and 
graves.  She  then  was  living  in  an  apartment  surrounded 
by  splendid  family  things,  for  she  and  her  sister  were 
the  last  descendants  of  “General  Eb”.  She  gave  me  a 
great  many  of  these,  and  others  I  bought  from  her  to 
help  her  out  in  her  old  age.  The  list  follows: 

General  Eb’s  Cincinnati  diploma,  signed  by  Washington  and 
Knox. 

General  Eb’s  portrait  by  John  Trumbull,  hanging  over  his  fath¬ 
er’s  sideboard  in  my  dining  room.  Oliver  has  a  replica  of  this 
on  a  panel, — mine  is  a  canvas. 

General  Eb’s  dress  sword  and  curious  wooden  footstool,  both  in 
the  library. 

General  Eb’s  checker  and  cribbagc  board,  carried  through  the 
Revolution. 

General  Eb’s  tortoise-shell  knife,  carried  through  Yale,  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  and  until  his  death. 

General  Eb’s  pair  of  tall  Sheffield  candlesticks  and  pair  of  Shef¬ 
field  desk  candlesticks,  both  in  the  library. 

Six  old  tablespoons  marked  “E.  H.”  and  six  others  marked 
“S.  I.”  (his  first  wife,  Sarah  Isham). 

General  Eb’s  four  Sheffield  and  blue  glass  pierced  salt  cellars. 
Mrs.  Eb’s  mahogany-stained  pine  worktable  and  silks  on  old 
bone  spools,  now  in  the  library,  with  a  little  mahogany  tea 
caddy,  which  I  use  for  cigarettes.  The  General  melted  down 
the  lead  lining  of  it  for  Revolutionary  bullets. 

General  Eb’s  brass  andirons  with  engraved  tops,  now  in  the  west 
fireplace  of  our  parlor. 
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General  Eb’s  black  and  gilt  rush-seated  child’s  chair,  now  in  the 
library. 

Mrs.  Eb’s  Sheffield  gravy  boat  and  chocolate  pot  with  wooden 
handle. 

Mrs.  Eb’s  ivory  wedding  fan  and  white  silk  wedding  slippers. 

Mrs.  Eb’s  blue  silk  slippers  in  which  she  danced  with  Lafayette 
on  his  visit  to  the  General’s  house  in  Norwich  in  1824  or 
1825. 

Mrs.  Eb’s  belt  buckle  and  one  shoe  buckle  of  silver  and  brilliants. 

Mrs.  Eb’s  Chinese  china  card  plate  in  walnut  frame. 

Mrs.  Eb’s  Lowestoft  teacup  marked  “L.  M.”  (Lucretia  Mc- 
Lellan,  the  second  Mrs.  Huntington).  Cornelia  bought  the 
rest  of  this  set  from  Cousin  Sarah  Perkins. 
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THE  FRO  THIN  GH  AMS 
AND  ATKINSES 


HE  Frothingham-Atkins  eighth  of  our  ancestry 


|  includes  a  number  of  interesting  people.  Andrew 
Townsend  was  a  soldier  in  King  Philip’s  War,  his  son 
David’s  son  Samuel  was  a  soldier  in  the  French  Wars 
and  his  daughter  Mary,  who  married  the  fifth  Nathaniel 
Frothingham,  our  great-great-grandfather,  was  so  far 
as  I  know  the  only  suicide  among  our  ancestors;  I  don’t 
know  how  or  why  she  did  it.  Nathaniel  Atkins  was  a 
soldier  in  the  French  Wars  and  father  of  Isaiah  Atkins, 
whose  son  Captain  Henry  Atkins  served  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  His  daughter  Eliza,  wife  of  Samuel  Frothing¬ 
ham,  was  our  great-grandmother.  Cornelia  has  a  charm¬ 
ing  miniature  of  her,  and  I  have  a  larger  pastel  copy  of 
it  by  Miss  Anna  Klumpke,  as  well  as  a  daguerreotype 
and  a  crayon  made  from  it  by  Seth  W.  Cheney.  Hannah 
Cooke  was  the  wife  of  Isaiah  Atkins  and  daughter  of 
William  Cooke,  the  son  of  Jacob  Cooke,  whose  father 
Jacob  Cooke  married  Damaris  Hopkins,  daughter  of 
Stephen  Hopkins  of  the  Mayflower .  Francis  Cooke, 
father  of  the  elder  Jacob  Cooke,  was  also  of  the  May¬ 
flower.  Our  great-great-grandmother,  wife  of  Henry 
Atkins,  was  Mary  Lombard,  daughter  of  Ephraim 
Lombard,  who  was  the  son  of  Jedediah  Lombard,  son 
of  Jedediah  Lombard,  a  soldier  in  King  Philip’s  Wars. 
I  have  an  old  Lombard  coat  of  arms,  done  about  1775, 
which  came  down  from  Grandma  Wolcott.  The  first 
Jedediah’s  wife  was  Hannah  Wing,  daughter  of  Daniel 
Wing,  who  was  the  son  of  John  Wing  and  Deborah 
Bacheller.  Her  father  was  the  famous  Rev.  Stephen 
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Bacheller  or  Bachiler,  already  mentioned.  Francis  Cooke 
was  one  of  the  Pilgrims  who  sojourned  in  Holland  be¬ 
fore  sailing  on  the  Mayflower ,  and  at  Leyden  in  1603 
he  married  Hester  Mahieu,  a  Walloon  from  Belgium, 
so  far  as  I  know  our  only  ancestor  since  1600  who  was 
not  of  English  stock. 

The  principal  authorities  on  our  Frothingham  an¬ 
cestors  are: 

The  Frothingham  Genealogy ,  by  Thomas  B.  Wyman,  Boston, 

privately  printed,  1916. 

The  Genealogies  and  Estates  of  Charlestown ,  by  Thomas  B. 

Wyman,  Boston,  Clapp,  1879. 

WILLIAM  FROTHINGHAM,  our  emigrant  an¬ 
cestor,  came  to  Charlestown  in  1630  from  Holderness, 
Yorkshire.  He  died  in  1651. 

NATHANIEL  FROTHINGHAM  [1],  1640- 
1688,  son  of  William,  lived  in  Charlestown  and  was  a 
carpenter.  He  served  in  King  Philip’s  War. 

NATHANIEL  FROTHINGHAM  [2],  1671- 
1730,  son  of  Nathaniel1,  was  of  Charlestown  and  was  a 
joiner. 

NATHANIEL  FROTHINGHAM  [3],  1698- 
1749,  son  of  Nathaniel2,  lived  in  Charlestown  and  was 
a  painter. 

NATHANIEL  FROTHINGHAM  [4],  1722- 
1791,  son  of  Nathaniel3,  was  a  coachmaker  who  moved 
from  Charlestown  to  West  Street,  Boston.  A  grandson 
of  his  was  Reverend  Nathaniel  Langdon  Frothingham, 
whose  son  was  the  eminent  Unitarian  minister  Reverend 
Octavius  Brooks  Frothingham.  By  another  son  Nathan¬ 
iel4  Frothingham  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Richard 
Frothingham,  author  of  The  Siege  of  Boston  and  other 
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histories,  and  second  Mayor  of  Charlestown  from  185  1 
to  1853. 

NATHANIEL  FROTHINGHAM  [5],  1746- 
1825,  son  of  Nathaniel4,  coachmaker  of  West  Street, 
Boston,  was  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  disguised  Mo¬ 
hawks  in  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  His  daughter  Rebecca 
married  James  Goddard  and  was  the  mother  of  Grandma 
Wolcott’s  first  cousins  Rebecca  and  Matilda  Goddard, 
whom  as  a  child  I  often  saw. 

SAMUEL  FROTHINGHAM,  1787-1869,  was 
the  son  of  Nathaniel5  Frothingham.  Our  great-grand¬ 
father  lived  on  Beach  Street,  Boston,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
stated.  He  was  a  banker,  and  until  overtaken  by  blind¬ 
ness  was  President  of  the  State  Bank.  He  was  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  it  was  an  open 
secret  in  Boston  that  if  Webster  had  ever  succeeded  in 
his  several  attempts  to  become  President,  Samuel 
Frothingham  would  have  been  his  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  I  have  a  relic  of  their  intimacy  in  the  shape 
of  Webster’s  walnut  easy  chair,  now  in  the  library  at 
Milton,  and  the  old  antimacassar  that  has  always  hung 
over  the  back  of  it.  I  have  a  colored  photograph  of  our 
great-grandfather  and  a  photograph  of  a  bas-relief,  be¬ 
longing  to  I  don’t  know  whom.  I  also  have  several 
books  of  his,  including  a  large  family  Bible.  Samuel 
Frothingham  married  Eliza  Atkins  in  1810,  and  she 
died  on  June  5,  1850,  four  days  after  our  grandmother 
Cornelia.  He  and  his  daughter  Harriet  then  came  to 
live  with  Grandpa  Wolcott  at  48  Boylston  Street,  where 
she  took  care  of  Uncle  Hunty  and  Papa,  becoming 
Grandpa’s  second  wife  on  November  12th,  1851. 

Besides  Harriet  and  Cornelia,  Samuel  Frothingham 
had  four  other  children.  The  eldest  was  Samuel  who 
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married  Maria  Louisa  Whitridge  of  Baltimore,  our  dear 
“Aunt  Lou”,  a  close  relative  of  Alice  Lee  Thomas  (Mrs. 
Bob  Stevenson).  Uncle  Sam  and  Aunt  Lou  had  Samuel, 
Jr.,  Will,  Fred,  Don,  Bob  and  Julia,  already  mentioned, 
Loulie,  who  married  Harry  Williams  and  had  Loulie, 
now  Mrs.  Russell  Fessenden,  and  Lillie,  the  youngest, 
who  married  the  Rev.  Alfred  W.  Martin.  The  only  one 
of  the  sons  to  have  issue  was  Will,  whose  son  Samuel 
married  George  von  L.  Meyer’s  sister  H^loise  and  lived 
in  Lenox.  Our  great-grandfather’s  second  child  was 
Mary  Eliza,  wife  of  the  Reverend  Chandler  Robbins,  and 
their  children  were  Cornelia  (Mrs.  Charles  H.  Fiske), 
Alice  (Mrs.  Edward  C.  Johnson),  Abigail  (Mrs.  Na¬ 
thaniel  F.  Hooper),  Maria  Louisa  (Mrs.  Edward  L. 
Davis),  and  Mary  (Mrs.  Flamilton  A.  Hill).  After  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  Dr.  Robbins  married  Sarah 
Fiske,  sister  of  his  son-in-law,  who  became  the  mother 
of  my  classmates  Bill,  Tom  and  Chandler  Robbins,  all 
of  them  born  after  their  father  was  seventy.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  Uncle  Harry  Frothingham  and  his 
wife  Rebecca  Morgan,  “Aunt  Becky”,  of  New  Bedford, 
who  had  no  issue,  and  Uncle  Theodore  who  married 
Grandpa  Wolcott’s  half  sister  Mary  and  had  Mary  (Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Brinley),  Bessye  (christened  Elizabeth, — 
Mrs.  Percival  Roberts),  Harriet,  Cornelia  and  Theo¬ 
dore,  Jr.  Uncle  Theodore  and  his  children  all  lived  in 
Philadelphia  until  Cousin  Thedie  moved  back  to  Boston 
not  very  many  years  before  his  death. 
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THE  PRESCOTT'S 


THE  Prescott  eighth  of  our  ancestry  includes  one 
of  our  three  Mayflower  ancestors,  Isaac  Allerton, 
for  whom  Point  Allerton  at  Hull  was  named.  Our  de¬ 
scent  from  him  is  through  his  daughter  Sarah  who  mar¬ 
ried  Moses  Maverick,  Abigail  Maverick  the  wife  of 
Major  Samuel  Ward,  a  soldier  in  the  French  Wars, 
Martha  Ward  who  married  John  Tuttle,  Susannah  Tut¬ 
tle  who  married  Jonathan  Hale,  and  Abigail  Hale,  wife 
of  Colonel  William  Prescott. 

Other  interesting  ancestors  in  this  branch  are  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Ephraim  Sale,  a  soldier  in  the  French  Wars,  whose 
son  was  John  Sale.  He  married  Anne  Townsend,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Colonel  Penn  Townsend,  a  soldier  in  King  Philip’s 
War.  Their  daughter  Sarah  Sale  married  William  Hick- 
ling,  whose  son  was  Thomas  Hickling,  a  Boston  mer¬ 
chant  who  became  Consul  at  St.  Michael’s  in  the  Azores, 
and  whose  daughter  Catherine  Greene  Hickling  was  the 
wife  of  Judge  William  Prescott. 

Our  Prescott  descent  is  fairly  well  established  from 
Sir  James  Prescott,  born  about  1520,  of  Standish,  Lan¬ 
cashire,  through  Roger  Prescott  and  Ralph  Prescott, 
who  was  the  father  of  John  Prescott,  our  emigrant 
ancestor. 

The  principal  authorities  in  my  possession  on  our 
Prescott  relatives  are: 

The  Prescott  Memorial ,  by  William  Prescott,  Boston,  Dutton, 
1870.  Grandpa  Prescott  refused  to  supply  the  author,  a  distant 
kinsman,  with  any  information,  and  accordingly  there  are  in¬ 
accuracies,  at  least  as  to  our  branch  of  the  family;  e.g.  Aunt 
Lizzie  is  entered  as  Louisa. 
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Life  of  William  Hickling  Prescott,  by  George  Ticknor,  Boston, 
Ticknor  and  Fields,  1864.  This  is  a  great  treasury  of  infor¬ 
mation,  but  errs  on  the  side  of  glossing  over  the  Historian’s 
gay  and  irresponsible  youth  and  making  him  out  a  far  more 
sober-minded  person  than  he  actually  was. 

William  Hickling  Prescott,  by  Rollo  Ogden,  Boston,  Houghton, 
Mifflin,  1904.  A  good  short  life,  but  stating  to  Mother’s  great 
amusement  that  Prescott  always  kept  licorice  tablets  in  his 
pocket  as  a  treat  for  his  young  friends.  They  were  for  his  own 
constipation. 

Correspondence  of  William  Hickling  Prescott,  1833—184J,  edited 
by  Roger  Wolcott,  Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1925. 
Annual  Reports ,  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association. 

JOHN  PRESCOTT  came  to  Watertown,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  1640  from  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  but  soon 
after  founded  the  town  of  Lancaster,  where  he  ran  a 
grist  mill  and  a  sawmill,  not  only  for  Lancaster  but  for 
the  surrounding  towns.  He  brought  from  England  a 
suit  of  armor  which  tradition  says  he  wore  in  the  Crom¬ 
wellian  Wars,  although  these  did  not  begin  until  after 
he  left  England.  As  a  frontier  town  Lancaster  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  much  annoyance  by  the  Indians,  culminating  in 
an  organized  attack  in  1  676,  during  King  Philip’s  War. 
John  Prescott  took  part  in  all  these  Indian  troubles, 
often  sallying  forth  single-handed  in  his  armor,  which 
was  impervious  to  arrows,  and  made  himself  thoroughly 
feared  by  the  Indians,  who  regarded  the  armor  as  a 
supernatural  defense.  On  one  occasion  a  young  Indian 
asked  if  he  might  put  on  the  helmet,  and  Prescott 
agreed  provided  he  could  take  a  crack  at  it  with  the 
Indian’s  tomahawk.  The  Indian’s  head  was  smaller  than 
Prescott’s  and  Prescott  hit  him  such  a  blow  that  the 
helmet  sheared  off  both  his  ears.  Thereafter  no  Indian 
dared  touch  the  armor,  whether  or  not  Prescott  was 
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wearing  it.  John  Prescott’s  wife  was  Mary  Platts, 
daughter  of  James  Gawkroger  of  Halifax,  Yorkshire, 
who  changed  his  name  to  Platts,  perhaps  because  of  the 
awkwardness  of  his  own.  The  only  relic  of  John  Pres¬ 
cott  that  I  know  of  is  a  diamond-shaped  piece  of  granite 
from  his  millstone  which  Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  also 
a  descendant,  presented  to  Mother  at  the  250th  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  founding  of  Lancaster.  I  rescued  this 
when  it  was  being  used  as  a  weight  to  hold  open  the 
door  of  one  of  the  servants’  rooms  at  1 73  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  and  Mother  gave  it  to  me. 

Captain  JONAS  PRESCOTT,  son  of  John,  fought 
in  King  Philip’s  War  and  settled  in  Groton,  where  his 
father  set  him  up  as  a  miller  and  blacksmith. 

Colonel  BENJAMIN  PRESCOTT,  son  of  Jonas, 
was  a  soldier  in  the  French  Wars  and  lived  in  Groton, 
in  what  is  now  the  triangle  between  the  Boston  and 
Ayer  roads  at  the  south  end  of  the  village  street.  He 
was  a  person  of  a  great  deal  of  local  distinction  and  at 
one  time  was  asked  to  be  the  agent  of  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  London,  which  he  declined.  The 
only  relic  of  him  that  I  know  is  a  copy  of  Paradise  Los /, 
which  contains  his  autograph  and  was  given  to  me  by 
Prescott  several  years  ago. 

Colonel  WILLIAM  PRESCOTT.  A  short  sketch 
of  Colonel  Prescott’s  life  may  be  of  interest,  as  it  has 
to  be  collected  from  different  sources,  notably  from  re¬ 
ports  of  annual  meetings  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monu¬ 
ment  Association.  He  was  born  in  Groton  in  1726,  his 
birthplace  being  marked  by  a  tablet  at  the  south  end  of 
the  village  street.  He  served  at  the  siege  of  Louisbourg 
in  1745  (where  old  Roger  Wolcott  was  Major  General 
and  second  in  command  under  Sir  William  Pepperell). 
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The  Colonel  was  a  Lieutenant  at  the  deportation  of  the 
French  from  Acadie  in  1755,  and  some  time  after  that 
he  bought  the  “Groton  Gore”  in  the  West  Parish  of 
Groton  from  the  Indians,  naming  the  new  settlement 
after  his  old  commander  Sir  William  Pepperell.  There 
he  built  the  nucleus  of  the  house  that  we  all  know,  which 
has  been  added  to  by  four  generations  of  Prescotts  after 
him.  The  conveyance  to  the  Colonel  from  the  Indians 
was  the  only  conveyance  of  the  place  till  our  first  cousin 
Billie  Prescott  sold  it  to  Harry  K.  White  about  1920. 
Phyllis’s  Grove  near  the  house  was  named  for  the  Colo¬ 
nel’s  negro  slave  who  was  buried  there.  When  Massachu¬ 
setts  began  to  have  trouble  with  England  the  Colonel 
was  given  command  of  a  regiment  of  Minute  Men  in 
Groton,  Peppered,  Hollis,  and  other  surrounding  towns. 
On  April  19,  1775  he  mobilized  his  regiment  and  hur¬ 
ried  to  Concord  and  on  toward  Boston,  but  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  catch  up  with  the  retreating  British.  With  his 
regiment  he  joined  the  American  camp  in  Cambridge  in 
May  and  on  the  evening  of  the  1 6th  of  June  was  ordered 
by  General  Artemas  Ward  to  fortify  and  hold  Bunker 
Hid  with  three  Massachusetts  regiments,  two  hundred 
Connecticut  troops  and  a  company  of  artillery.  The 
evening  was  hot  and  he  left  his  uniform  in  camp,  wearing 
the  light  “banyan”  coat  and  broad-brimmed  hat  in 
which  he  is  shown  in  the  statue  at  Bunker  Hid.  It  is 
wed  settled  that  although  Generals  Israel  Putnam  and 
Joseph  Warren  were  present  at  the  battle  they  were 
there  only  as  volunteers,  Putnam  being  a  particularly 
officious  one,  and  that  Prescott  was  by  appointment  and 
by  his  action  the  commander.  He  served  throughout 
the  Siege  of  Boston  and  was  under  Putnam’s  command 
in  the  operations  around  New  York,  taking  part  in  the 
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disastrous  Battle  of  Long  Island  on  August  27,  177 6. 
At  the  close  of  this  campaign  he  and  his  regiment  re¬ 
turned  to  their  homes.  In  the  autumn  of  1777  he  served 
as  a  volunteer  under  Gates  in  the  campaign  that  resulted 
in  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga.  He  took  no 
further  part  in  the  Revolution  because  of  an  injury 
which  he  sustained  on  his  farm.  It  is  interesting  that  so 
brave  a  man  as  Prescott  (at  Bunker  Hill  he  walked 
along  the  top  of  the  parapet  to  reassure  his  men  while 
the  British  ships  were  bombarding  the  hill)  should  have 
feared  execution  as  a  traitor,  for  he  often  stated  that  he 
had  intended  to  commit  suicide  if  his  capture  by  the 
British  seemed  likely. 

No  portrait  of  the  Colonel  exists.  He  is  described  as 
tall,  erect,  spare  of  figure  and  smooth-shaven,  and  like 
most  of  his  contemporaries  in  his  walk  of  life  he  “wore 
his  own  hair”.  The  statue  at  Bunker  Hill  by  William 
W.  Story  was  unveiled  in  1881,  and  was  posed  for  by 
Prescott’s  great-grandson  Gordon  Dexter,  son  of  the 
Historian’s  sister  Elizabeth,  who  according  to  tradition 
resembled  him  more  nearly  than  any  of  his  other  de¬ 
scendants.  The  Colonel  died  on  his  farm  in  1795,  and 
he  and  his  wife  Abigail  Hale  are  buried  in  the  cemetery 
in  the  centre  of  Peppered  under  old-fashioned  table 
tombs,  immediately  behind  the  site  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  which  burned  down  some  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  close  by  is  the  monument  to  the  Peppered  men  at 
Bunker  Hid  which  was  given  by  Mother  about  1898. 
I  have  a  small  cannon-ball  1  inches  in  diameter  from 
Bunker  Hid,  and  Billie  Prescott  must  have  had  two 
larger  ones  that  were  always  in  the  parlor  at  Peppered 
when  we  were  boys.  The  Colonel’s  most  important  relic 
however  is  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, — 
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his  Bunker  Hill  sword  crossed  with  that  of  Captain 
John  Linzee,  who  commanded  the  British  sloop-of-war 
Falcon  which  bombarded  the  hill  to  cover  the  landing 
of  the  British  troops  in  Charlestown  at  the  beginning 
of  the  battle.  The  swords  came  together  by  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  Colonel’s  grandson  William  Hickling  Pres¬ 
cott  and  John  Linzee’s  granddaughter  Susan  Amory, 
and  they  hung  in  the  Historian’s  library  until  his  death. 
Thackeray,  who  formed  a  warm  friendship  with  the 
Historian  during  a  tour  of  the  United  States,  refers 
gracefully  to  the  crossed  swords  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  Fhe  Virginians . 

Judge  WILLIAM  PRESCOTT.  Judge  Prescott 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1783,  was  an  Over¬ 
seer  from  1810  to  1821  and  a  Fellow  from  1820  to 
1826.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  votes  electing  him  to  the 
Corporation,  written  by  President  John  T.  Kirkland’s 
own  hand.  He  received  an  LL.D.  from  Harvard  in 
1815  and  one  from  Dartmouth  in  1826,  and  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
He  spent  much  of  his  active  life  in  Salem,  although  he 
also  lived  in  Boston  from  1808  to  1844.  For  two  years 
he  was  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  but  re¬ 
signed  to  resume  his  practice  of  law,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  described  by  Daniel  Webster  as  the 
undoubted  leader  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar.  In  1814 
the  Judge  was  a  Massachusetts  delegate  to  the  famous 
Hartford  Convention,  called  to  discuss  the  secession  of 
New  England  from  the  United  States  because  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the  War  of  1812.  Of 
course  nothing  came  of  the  convention,  but  New  Eng¬ 
landers  were  often  twitted  about  it  by  Southerners  in 
the  discussions  which  preceded  the  Civil  War.  Although 
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Judge  Prescott  sought  larger  fields  for  his  work  he  al¬ 
ways  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  at  Peppered.  He  added 
the  west  parlor  and  the  room  over  it  to  the  old  house 
and  built  the  little  office  building  which  still  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  road  down  to  the  river.  Judge  Prescott 
married  Catherine  Greene  Hickling,  daughterof ' Thomas 
Hickling,  originally  of  Boston  but  for  many  years 
United  States  Consul  at  St.  Michael's  in  the  Azores. 
I  know  of  no  kinsmen  by  the  name  of  Hickling,  but  Dr. 
Ned  Bradford  was  also  a  descendant  of  the  Consul,  and 
not  long  before  Mother's  death  two  other  distant  cousins 
turned  up  from  New  Bedford  and  gave  her  a  number 
of  mementoes  of  the  family.  Our  great-great-grand- 
mother’s  mother  was  Sarah  Greene,  sister  of  Rufus 
Greene.  Prescott  has  pastel  copies  of  Copley’s  paintings 
of  Rufus  Greene  and  his  wife,  the  originals  I  think  be¬ 
longing  to  Billie  Prescott.  In  his  old  age  Thomas  Hick¬ 
ling  married  a  second  wife  and  their  daughter  was  the 
wife  of  the  notorious  Professor  John  W.  Webster.  At 
the  time  of  Webster’s  arrest  for  the  murder  of  Dr. 
Parkman,  William  Hickling  Prescott  did  everything 
possible  to  insure  his  proper  defense,  and  engaged  for 
him  the  firm  of  Sohier  and  Welch  (Edward  D.  Sohier 
and  Charles  A.  Welch).  After  Dr.  Webster’s  execution 
Mrs.  Webster  returned  to  the  Azores  with  her  daugh¬ 
ters,  where  one  of  them  married  a  Dabney  and  became 
the  mother  of  the  present  Mrs.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes. 

Judge  Prescott  had  a  fine  face,  smooth-shaven,  with 
a  high  forehead,  and  was  very  bald.  Jim  Lawrence  has 
a  painting  of  him,  and  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum  is  a 
bust  done  by  John  Frazee  in  1834,  subscribed  for  and 
presented  by  a  group  of  his  law  students.  In  1938  I 
discovered  that  the  Athenaeum  had  a  plaster  cast  of  it 
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in  the  basement,  which  the  Trustees  presented  to  me;  it 
is  now  in  my  library  beside  a  plaster  bust  of  his  son  the 
Historian,  which  Billie  Prescott  gave  me  when  he  sold 
the  Pepperell  house.  Prescott  gave  me,  several  years 
ago,  a  copy  of  Curwen’s  Journal  and  Letters  containing 
the  Judge’s  autograph,  and  a  copy  of  Pious  thoughts 
with  the  autograph  of  Catherine  Greene  Hickling.  Pres¬ 
cott  has  the  seal  of  old  Thomas  Hickling,  which  was 
given  him  by  Arthur  Dexter,  brother  of  the  elder  Gor¬ 
don  Dexter.  Our  Great-great-grandmother  Prescott  was 
a  woman  of  strong  character  and  a  leader  in  all  sorts  of 
philanthropic  enterprises.  It  was  mainly  due  to  her  en¬ 
ergy  that  funds  were  finally  raised  for  the  completion  of 
Bunker  Hill  Monument,  the  building  of  which  had 
come  to  a  standstill  nearly  twenty  years  before.  Both 
she  and  the  Judge  were  strong  influences  on  the  life  of 
the  Historian,  to  which  he  bears  eloquent  witness  in 
his  letters  after  their  deaths.  Judge  Prescott  and  his 
wife  were  buried  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  on 
Tremont  Street,  now  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Diocese  of  Massachusetts.  When  the  subway  was 
constructed  the  crypt  was  emptied  and  Mother  had  their 
bodies  moved,  together  with  those  of  the  Historian  and 
his  wife  and  several  children,  to  a  lot  in  Mount  Auburn 
next  to  my  own  lot,  where  they  are  marked  by  stones 
designed  by  Mrs.  Plenry  Whitman. 

WILLIAM  HICKLING  PRESCOTT.  The  His¬ 
torian’s  life  has  been  written  by  his  lifelong  friend  George 
Ticknor  and  by  Rollo  Ogden,  and  much  more  can  be 
gleaned  from  my  volume  of  correspondence,  so  that  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  some  of  the  traditions  which  can¬ 
not  be  found  in  print.  The  Historian  was  a  sport  in  col¬ 
lege,  and  wasted  a  great  deal  of  time.  According  to 
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Cousin  Gus  Peabody,  who  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1852  and  lived  to  be  the  oldest  Harvard  graduate,  the 
accident  to  Prescott’s  eye  took  place  in  the  Porcellian 
Club  and  not  in  the  College  Commons,  as  stated  by 
Ticknor.  When  Prescott  announced  his  engagement  to 
Susan  Amory  he  made  a  pun  on  a  line  trom  Virgil  and 
said,  “ Omnia  vincit  amor ,  et  nos  cedamus  Amory”.  After 
he  began  his  life  work  in  history  his  indolence  often 
made  him  resort  to  the  expedient  of  making  bets  with 
his  secretaries  that  he  could  compose  a  given  number 
of  pages  in  a  certain  time.  Of  course  he  never  collected 
if  he  won,  but  punctually  paid  if  he  lost.  Lake  his  father 
and  grandfather  he  was  devoted  to  Peppered,  where  he 
called  the  neighborhood  of  the  old  place  “Peppered 
Highlands”,  and  usually  spent  the  springs  and  au¬ 
tumns  there,  composing  a  good  deal  of  history  under 
three  great  chestnuts  which  in  our  childhood  still  stood 
with  his  bench  under  them  above  the  apple  orchard  be¬ 
hind  the  house,  and  from  which  there  was  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  New  Hampshire  mountains  in  the  north¬ 
west.  He  added  the  long  ell  to  the  house,  and  I  think 
occupied  the  large  room  over  the  laundry  which  Grandpa 
Prescott  also  used.  He  spent  the  summers  in  a  house 
called  “Fittul  Head”,  atter  Norna’s  haunt  in  Scott’s 
Pirj re,  on  Swallow’s  Cave  Road  in  Nahant,  which  l 
think  now  belongs  to  Cousin  Clara  Sears.  He  built  the 
house  at  55  Beacon  Street  now  owned  by  the  estate  of 
Gordon  Dexter,  adjoining  the  house  where  I  used  to 
call  on  his  sister,  “Aunt  Dexter”,  Gordon’s  grand¬ 
mother.  I  here  was  a  staircase  concealed  by  a  door  faced 
with  dummy  books  which  led  up  from  his  library  into 
his  study,  I  think  both  at  the  back  of  the  house,  though 
the  staircase  has  long  since  disappeared.  When  the  His- 
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torian  died  Grandpa  Prescott  was  much  criticized  for 
selling  his  library  and  many  of  his  other  cherished  pos¬ 
sessions.  I  have  the  auctioneer’s  catalogue  of  the  library, 
and  some  years  ago  a  Dr.  Coffin,  who  lived  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  old  house  on  Dudley  Street,  Roxbury,  walked  into 
my  office  one  day  and  said  that  he  had  an  alabaster  and 
jasper  urn  which  his  father  had  bought  at  the  sale  and 
which  he  wished  to  give  me.  It  now  stands  in  the  bay 
window  of  my  parlor  at  Milton.  Dr.  Coffin  also  gave 
me  an  alabaster  urn  of  the  Historian’s  which  had  been 
used  apparently  as  a  hanging  lamp,  for  the  base  was  miss¬ 
ing,  and  the  whole  thing  was  in  pieces.  Barbara  had  a  new 
base  made,  and  it  now  stands  in  my  front  hall.  About 
1 920  Billie  Prescott  sold  me  three  trunks  full  of  Prescott 
papers,  principally  noctograph  copies  of  the  Historian’s 
correspondence,  but  also  containing  a  noctograph  and 
stylus,  and  Prescott  has  since  given  me  the  two  styluses 
with  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  Fhe  Conquest  of 
Mexico  were  written.  Among  these  papers  too  were  a 
number  of  the  Historian’s  degrees  which  I  have  framed 
and  hung  in  the  library.  What  Billie  has  done  with  the 
broken  sword  of  Napoleon  I  don’t  know.  This  was  given 
to  the  Historian  by  one  of  Napoleon’s  nephews  and  al¬ 
ways  used  to  hang  over  the  mantel  in  the  “school  room” 
at  Pepperell.  Prescott  has  given  me  the  marble  bust 
which  is  now  in  my  hall,  done  I  think  by  R.  S.  Green- 
ough,  a  daguerreotype  taken  when  the  Historian  was 
about  forty,  and  Washington  Irving’s  holograph  manu¬ 
script  of  The  tVife>  which  he  gave  the  Historian.  He  had 
two  apoplectic  shocks  before  the  third  which  caused  his 
death,  and  he  was  so  afraid  of  being  buried  alive  that  he 
left  instructions  that  the  veins  in  his  wrists  should  be  cut 
before  he  was  buried. 
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In  spite  of  his  blindness  and  his  hard  work  on  his  his¬ 
tories  the  Historian  was  a  gay  and  delightful  companion, 
rejoicing  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  in  his  host  of 
friendships.  No  other  American  of  his  day  had  so  many 
friends  abroad  or  was  so  entertained  on  his  foreign  visits. 
Our  great-grandmother  was  very  different, — an  excel¬ 
lent  housewife,  but  shy  and  home-loving,  and  she  never 
accompanied  her  husband  on  his  various  journeys  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  His  best  likeness  is  a  pastel 
done  by  George  Richmond,  R.A.  for  the  Earl  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  a  great  admirer,  and  according  to  Lady  Mary 
Murray,  daughter  of  a  later  Earl,  it  still  hangs  in  Car¬ 
lisle  Castle.  Busts  of  him  are  all  over  Boston;  in  addition 
to  those  we  own  there  is  one  in  the  Union  Club  and 
another  in  the  Boston  Athenseum. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Historian’s  sister  became  Mrs. 
Franklin  Dexter.  He  also  had  a  brother,  Edward  Golds- 
borough  Prescott,  also  a  good  deal  of  a  sport  in  his 
youth,  but  who  became  an  Episcopal  clergyman  when 
he  was  thirty-three  and  had  a  parish  in  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  for  the  remaining  years  of  his  life.  He  married, 
but  had  no  children.  Besides  our  grandfather,  Prescott 
had  three  other  children,  Catherine  Hickling,  who  only 
lived  five  years,  Elizabeth,  who  married  the  first  James 
Lawrence,  grandfather  of  our  contemporary  Jim,  and 
William  Amory  Prescott,  who  died  unmarried  at  the 
age  of  thirty-seven.  It  was  of  his  brother  Amory  that 
Grandpa  Prescott  told  two  stories.  As  a  little  boy  he 
had  a  great  dislike  for  veal,  which  was  the  most  com¬ 
mon  meat  at  Peppered,  then  as  later  during  our  child¬ 
hood;  one  day  when  his  nurse  was  coming  up  with  his 
luncheon  he  saw  veal  on  the  tray  from  the  top  of  the 
back  stairs  just  behind  the  kitchen,  and  shouting  “No 
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more  bossy!”  he  kicked  both  tray  and  nurse  down  the 
stairs  together.  The  Copley  portraits  of  Rufus  Greene 
and  his  wife  were  originally  full  length.  The  lower  part 
of  Mrs.  Greene’s  portrait  was  gnawed  by  rats,  and  some 
iconoclastic  member  of  the  family  had  both  portraits 
shortened  to  the  quarter-length  canvasses  that  they  now 
are.  Rufus  Greene’s  legs  however  were  saved  and  in 
summer  were  placed  on  the  andirons  of  one  of  the  fire¬ 
places  at  Peppered.  The  story  is  that  when  Uncle 
Amory  first  saw  them  in  this  position  he  ran  from  the 
room  screaming  that  a  strange  man  was  coming  down 
the  chimney. 

Jim  Lawrence  owns  a  full-length,  life  size  portrait 
of  Hernando  Cortez,  copied  from  one  in  the  City  of 
Mexico,  and  I  have  a  smaller  one  of  Francisco  Pizarro, 
copied  from  the  original  in  the  Palace  of  the  Viceroys 
in  Lima,  Peru,  which  I  rescued  from  one  of  Mother’s 
attempted  burnings.  Tradition  says  that  the  engravings 
for  the  illustrations  in  Prescott’s  histories  were  taken 
from  these  copies  and  not  from  the  originals. 

WILLIAM  GARDINER  PRESCOTT.  Grandpa 
Prescott  was  born  in  1826,  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1844  and  from  the  Law  School  in  1847, 
though  he  never  practised  law,  as  all  his  life  he  had  to 
be  careful  of  his  eyes.  In  1851  he  married  Josephine 
Augusta  Peabody,  always  called  Augusta  by  her  con¬ 
temporaries.  Grandpa  Prescott  was  named  for  his 
father’s  schoolmate  and  intimate  friend  William  How¬ 
ard  Gardiner,  son  of  his  schoolmaster,  the  Reverend  John 
Sylvester  J.  Gardiner,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston, 
great-great-grandfather  of  my  contemporary  J.  Pen¬ 
nington  Gardiner.  When  we  were  small  Grandpa  and 
Grannie  Prescott  lived  at  84  Beacon  Street,  on  the  down- 
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town  corner  of  Brimmer  Street,  and  spent  their  sum¬ 
mers  at  Pepperell.  He  always  was  a  speculator  and  by 
the  late  eighties  had  so  far  lost  what  must  have  been  a 
very  comfortable  fortune  that  he  was  forced  to  sell  his 
Boston  house  and  take  up  his  permanent  home  in  Pep¬ 
pered.  It  is  there  that  we  remember  him  best,  sitting  in 
a  window  of  the  “school  room”  smoking  cheap  and 
horrible  cigars  and  reading  almost  nothing  but  French 
of  the  better  sort,  like  Taine  and  Sainte  Beuve.  PI  is  love 
of  French  literature  and  his  ease  in  reading  it  were  the 
result  of  his  early  travels.  Before  his  marriage  he  had 
travelled  in  Spain,  where  his  father’s  fame  admitted 
him  to  the  best  circles,  and  it  was  I  think  at  a  bull-fight 
in  Seville  that  he  met  the  young  Countess  de  Montijo, 
afterwards  the  Empress  Eugenie  of  France.  He  kept 
up  his  acquaintance  with  her  and  through  her  with 
Napoleon  III  for  years,  was  entertained  more  than 
once  at  the  Tuileries,  and  ad  his  life  was  a  drinker  of 
Napoleon’s  favorite  eau  sucree.  Grandpa  Prescott  was  a 
great  gardener;  we  ad  remember  his  Cads  for  Reinhart, 
by  winter  a  chef  in  some  Boston  hotel  and  in  summer 
the  skilful  cultivator  of  the  Peppered  garden.  Grandpa’s 
apples  commanded  a  fancy  price,  and  his  cantaloups, 
grapes,  eggplant  and  cauliflower  were  simply  superb. 
On  our  annual  visits  to  Peppered  we  were  regaled  on 
these  and  on  Lima  and  Civet  beans,  which  for  years  I 
thought  were  called  slimy  and  silly.  Grandpa  was  a  great 
joker;  he  had  a  Louis  XI ormolu  clock  surmounted 
by  a  cavalier  on  a  ponderous  horse  which  he  always 
called  the  Louis  Cart-horse  clock,  and  he  christened  the 
little  pond  above  the  orchard  Pondo  which  he  explained 
meant  pondeau ,  as  it  was  from  this  rather  muddy  source 
that  the  house  got  its  only  supply  of  running  water  tor 
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baths  and  washing.  The  cold  and  delicious  drinking 
water,  then  as  now,  was  raised  in  an  oaken  bucket  from 
the  Colonel’s  well  outside  the  kitchen  door.  When 
Pondo  ran  low  in  summer  we  were  restricted  to  baths 
an  inch  deep.  There  were  two  little  sliding  panels  in 
the  bathroom  door  through  which  Grandpa  could  see 
that  we  observed  this  restriction,  and  a  fair  degree  of 
cleanliness  could  be  reached  by  means  of  an  old  dipper 
made  of  half  a  coconut  on  a  wooden  handle.  The  bath¬ 
room  was  heated  in  cold  weather  by  a  little  soapstone 
stove,  on  which  it  was  our  delight  to  spit  and  fill  the 
bathroom  with  an  evil-smelling  steam  for  the  next 
comer.  As  his  eyes  could  not  stand  artificial  light 
Grandpa  always  disappeared  quietly  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon,  though  more  than  once  we  were  startled  by  a 
half-humorous  rebuke  from  the  tightly  closed  blinds 
of  his  bedroom  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

JOSEPHINE  AUGUSTA  (PEABODY)  PRES¬ 
COTT.  The  memory  of  our  beloved  Grannie  Prescott, 
as  she  insisted  on  our  calling  her,  is  a  warm  and  happy 
one,  for  sweetness  and  gaiety  were  her  principal  char¬ 
acteristics.  Gaiety  could  not  have  been  easy  when  the 
Boston  house  was  sold  and  she  was  separated  from  prac¬ 
tically  all  her  friends  by  the  move  to  Peppered .  There 
the  only  means  of  communication  with  the  outer  world 
was  the  telephone,  the  first  that  I  remember  as  being 
owned  by  any  of  our  near  relatives.  Until  Grandpa  died 
they  did  not  even  have  a  horse,  and  made  use  of  Mr. 
Bradley’s  station  carriage  from  East  Peppered.  This 
was  a  primitive  vehicle  along  the  lines  ot  back  country 
mail  stages,  with  two  seats  facing  each  other,  the  for¬ 
ward  one  separated  from  the  driver’s  seat  only  by  a 
broad  strap,  which  formed  the  back  for  both  seats.  It 
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was  drawn  by  two  undersized  but  very  active  little 
horses,  which  Mr.  Bradley  would  send  down  the  steep 
glacial  hills  on  the  roads  at  a  fast  and  terrifying  gallop 
which  carried  them  pretty  well  up  the  corresponding 
hill  on  the  other  side.  In  the  last  two  years  of  her  life 
Grannie  Prescott  bought  the  handsome  roan  horse  Ro¬ 
anoke,  bidding  for  him  herself  at  an  auction  in  New 
York,  and  used  to  drive  him  with  two  pairs  of  reins; 
when  Roanoke  got  his  tail  over  one  rein  it  was  too  much 
for  her  gouty  fingers  to  get  out,  so  she  would  drop  that 
pair  and  pick  up  the  other  until  he  loosened  his  hold. 
This  was  only  one  instance  of  her  courage  and  resource¬ 
fulness.  In  her  younger  days  Mr.  Williams,  a  farming 
neighbor,  came  into  the  house  with  his  little  finger  hang¬ 
ing  by  a  strip  of  skin  only,  almost  cut  off  by  a  mowing 
machine.  Grannie  ran  to  her  work  basket,  stitched  it  on 
again  and  rigged  up  a  simple  splint.  The  finger  was 
saved,  though  I  cannot  imagine  how  the  bone  managed 
to  knit.  On  another  occasion,  during  the  winter  which 
I  spent  at  Peppered,  a  kerosene  oil  stove  tipped  over  in 
the  kitchen  and  the  floor  was  flooded  with  burning  oil. 
I  started  for  the  water  bucket,  but  Grannie  stopped  me, 
for  it  would  have  only  spread  the  fire,  and  together  we 
smothered  it  with  blankets  from  the  cook's  bed  in  the 
little  room  next  door.  When  I  was  about  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  years  old  I  was  threatened  with  some  illness,  I 
don’t  know  what,  and  Cousin  Charlie  Putnam  prescribed 
two  months’  absence  from  the  city  and  school.  I  was 
sent  off'  to  Peppered  by  Mother  from  the  old  Fitchburg 
Station  on  Causeway  Street  with  a  pair  of  guinea  chick¬ 
ens  under  one  arm  for  Grannie’s  table  and  under  the 
other  Stevenson’s  Treasure  Island ,  then  just  published, 
from  the  railroad  news  stand  for  me.  Grannie  and  I  had 
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a  great  time  that  winter,  shovelling  snow,  feeding  the 
winter  birds,  cooking,  and  playing  Bezique  every  eve¬ 
ning  after  Grandpa  Prescott  had  disappeared  for  the  day. 
She  also  played  to  me  on  the  old  square  piano  in  the 
parlor  and  sang  in  a  thin  but  sweet  and  true  voice  bits 
of  old  operas  of  her  girlhood  days  such  as  Bellini’s 
“Norma”,  Flotow’s  “Martha”,  and  Balfe’s  “Bohemian 
Girl”.  My  lessons  were  regularly  sent  up  to  me  from 
school  and  I  got  back  into  my  class  without  loss  of 
standing  when  I  returned  to  Boston  in  the  spring. 

We  all  looked  forward  to  our  Septembers  in  Pep¬ 
pered  as  the  best  part  of  the  year.  We  took  the  train 
from  the  Fitchburg  Station,  changing  at  Ayer  Junction 
for  East  Peppered  on  the  Worcester  and  “Nashaway” 
Railroad,  as  it  was  called  by  ad  the  local  conductors  and 
brakemen.  At  East  Peppered  Mr.  Bradley  awaited  us 
for  the  drive  through  the  old  covered  bridge  and  past 
the  abandoned  gold  mine  to  the  old  house.  At  home  we 
had  horses,  cows  and  chickens ;  at  Peppered  were  Cousin 
Jim  Lawrence’s  sheep  and  their  English  shepherd  Clark, 
for  Cousin  Jim  rented  Grandpa’s  cottage,  barns  and 
pastures  for  his  flock.  Grandpa  had  some  ducks,  which 
we  delighted  to  chase  when  out  of  sight  of  our  elders, 
and  Grannie  had  provided  a  pair  of  goats,  Billie  and 
Bennie,  who  pulled  a  small  goat  cart  quietly  enough, 
though  harnessing  them  was  beyond  our  abidty.  We 
used  to  explore  the  Nissitisset  River  at  the  foot  of  the 
hid  in  an  old  boat  that  was  kept  at  Mr.  Baker’s  near  by, 
swimming  off  sand  bars  with  Charlie  Isola  who  lived 
with  his  parents  next  door,  and  bringing  home  many 
turtles  of  different  varieties  to  be  kept  as  pets  until  they 
managed  to  escape.  Twice  a  week  Oliver  Perry,  the 
Hollis  butcher,  appeared  with  a  covered  wagon  full  of 
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meats,  from  which  Grannie  made  her  purchases,  the 
best  of  these  being  locally  killed  veal,  chickens  and  some 
beef,  for  this  was  long  before  the  days  of  Chicago  packers 
and  refrigerator  cars.  We  kept  the  table  supplied  with 
plenty  of  mushrooms  from  the  sheep  pastures  around 
us,  and  once  a  year  all  hands  made  an  expedition  to  the 
peach  orchards  of  Hollis,  returning  with  several  baskets 
full  which  we  peeled  for  Grannie’s  and  Mother’s  winter 
supply  of  preserved  peaches.  Another  of  our  activities 
was  making  little  carts  of  Grandpa’s  cigar  boxes  with 
Grannie’s  old  spools  for  wheels,  both  carefully  saved 
for  our  visits,  and  with  them  establishing  a  fire  house 
in  the  old  arbor  which  still  stands  under  the  great  ash 
tree  near  the  well.  When  we  played  horse  Mother  would 
never  allow  us  to  put  the  reins  around  our  stomachs,  as 
her  brother  Willie  (William  Hickling  Prescott,  1855— 
1864)  had  died  from  “stomach  fever’’  after  doing  so. 
Of  course  nowadays  this  would  have  been  diagnosed 
as  appendicitis  and  his  life  probably  would  have  been 
saved.  The  high  lights  of  our  visits  however  were  the 
calls  from  the  Lawrences.  Some  bright  morning  the 
telephone  would  ring  and  after  a  conversation  Mother 
would  announce  that  Cousin  Jim  Lawrence  and  his 
family  were  coming  over  in  the  coach.  We  were  then 
immediately  sent  upstairs  to  use  soap,  water,  nail-, 
tooth- and  hairbrushes,  as  Cousin  Jim  was  said  to  be 
“very  particular”.  Then  followed  a  squirming  period 
of  waiting,  each  of  us  placed  in  a  separate  chair  out  of 
reach  of  the  others,  until  we  heard  the  clatter  of  the 
horses’  hoofs  on  the  Nissitisset  bridge  below  the  house, 
followed  by  a  burst  of  the  coach-horn,  and  with  a  great 
clanking  of  pole  chains  Cousin  Jim’s  four-in-hand  and 
yellow  brake  would  dash  up  to  the  door.  The  coachman 
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would  drop  his  horn  and  rush  forward  to  the  leaders’ 
heads;  a  footman  pulled  a  funny  little  folding  ladder 
out  and  set  it  up  at  the  box  seat  for  Cousin  Jim  and 
“Aunt”  Estelle  (we  always  made  this  distinction  be¬ 
tween  them)  to  come  down  by,  while  Libbie,  Jim  and 
Dick  swarmed  down  over  the  wheels  from  behind.  Dick 
always  made  a  rush  at  us  and  in  no  time  we  were  in 
much  worse  condition  than  when  we  had  been  sent  up¬ 
stairs  to  wash.  After  ecstatic  romping  while  our  elders 
drank  tea  on  the  piazza,  Aunt  Estelle  would  often  ask 
if  I  might  return  to  Groton  with  them  for  a  few  days. 
Permission  was  generally  granted  and  I  would  climb  up 
on  the  coach  with  my  little  leather  bag  of  clothes  and 
brushes,  while  Prescott  and  Sam  jealously  saw  me  oft'. 
Grandpa  Prescott  died  in  1895,  an^  in  the  following 
two  years  before  her  death  Grannie  did  a  good  deal  of 
travelling,  to  Aiken  with  her  nieces,  Cousins  Katharine 
and  Louisa  Loring,  and  to  Colorado  Springs  to  stay 
with  Aunt  Lizzie. 

Besides  Mother,  the  eldest,  and  Willie,  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  our  grandparents  had  two  other  children, 
Aunt  Lizzie  (Catharine  Elizabeth),  1  863—1934,  mother 
of  George  Timmins,  Edith  Locke  and  Bob  Leonard, 
and  Uncle  Linzee,  1859—1907,  father  of  Edith  Baker, 
Frances  Opdycke,  Augusta  Simpkins,  now  dead,  and 
William  Brown  Prescott,  whose  son  William  Linzee 
Prescott  is  the  only  living  descendant  of  the  Colonel’s 
to  bear  the  Prescott  name,  for  in  every  generation  only 
one  son  has  lived  to  have  a  son. 
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IN  our  Amory  ancestry  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  our  only 
Tory  forebears,  or,  as  they  called  themselves,  Loy¬ 
alists,  and  the  only  ancestors  of  ours  who  did  not  emi¬ 
grate  directly  to  New  England. 

TRISTRAM  COFFYN  was  the  son  of  Peter  Coffyn 
and  the  grandson  of  Nicholas  Coffyn  of  Brixton,  near 
Plymouth,  Devonshire,  who  died  in  1613.  Tristram 
Coffyn  was  born  at  Brixton  in  1  605  and  emigrated  in 
1642  with  his  wife  and  five  children,  his  mother  and 
two  sisters.  He  lived  in  Salisbury,  Haverhill,  Newbury, 
where  he  kept  an  inn  and  ran  the  ferry  to  Salisbury,  and 
again  in  Salisbury,  where  in  1659  he  formed  a  company 
which  bought  the  Island  of  Nantucket.  In  1660  he 
moved  to  Nantucket,  where  he  ran  the  grist  mill  and 
was  appointed  the  first  Chief  Magistrate,  being  famil¬ 
iarly  spoken  of  as  the  Governor  of  Nantucket.  From 
him  our  line  comes  through  James  Coffin,  1640—1720, 
Judge  of  the  Probate  Court  in  Nantucket,  Nathaniel 
Coffin,  William  Coffin  and  Elizabeth  Coffin,  wife  of 
Thomas2  Amory.  Among  her  nephews  were  General 
John  Coffin  of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  who  fought 
on  the  British  side  in  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of 
1812,  and  his  brother  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  who 
commanded  British  ships  in  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

Captain  JOHN  LINZEE  was  the  son  of  John  Tin- 
zee,  1717—1787,  of  Portsea,  Hampshire,  and  Stoke 
Damerel,  Devonshire,  and  the  grandson  of  John  Tinzee 
of  Portsea,  who  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Linzee  of  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  the  grandson  of  Thomas  Linzee  of  Portsea, 
who  died  in  1680.  Captain  Linzee  was  born  in  England 
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in  1743,  and  entered  the  Royal  Navy.  In  March,  1772 
he  commanded  H.M.S.  Beaver  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
American  ship  Gaspee  off  Newport,  forcing  her  aground 
where  she  was  burned  by  the  Patriots.  In  1774  he  took 
command  of  H.M.S.  sloop-of-war  Falcon ,  which  was 
lying  a  little  below  the  Cambridge  Bridge  in  the  Charles 
River  when  she  beat  off  an  attack  by  a  number  of  Amer¬ 
icans  on  April  20,  1  775,  the  day  after  the  fights  at  Lex¬ 
ington  and  Concord.  On  June  17,  177 5,  as  we  all  re¬ 
member,  the  Falcon  shelled  Colonel  Prescott’s  position 
on  Bunker  Hill  to  cover  the  landing  of  the  British  troops 
in  Charlestown  before  the  battle.  In  1772  Captain  Lin- 
zee  married  Susanna  Inman,  always  known  as  Sukey  or 
Sucky,  daughter  of  the  Tory  Ralph  Inman,  whose  farm 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Inman  Square,  Cambridge. 
Captain  Linzee  always  retained  his  British  citizenship, 
but  died  in  Milton  near  Paul’s  Bridge  in  1  798,  I  think  in 
the  house  lately  owned  by  Judge  Brown.  His  daughter 
was  Hannah  Rowe  Linzee,  who  married  Thomas  Coffin 
Amory. 

HUGH  AMORY,  our  earliest  known  Amory  an¬ 
cestor,  was  a  merchant  of  Wrington,  Somersetshire  and 
died  in  1 626.  His  son  was  Thomas  Amory,  1608—1667, 
a  draper  of  Bristol. 

JONATHAN  AMORY,  1 640-1 699,  son  of  Thomas 
Amory,  was  a  merchant  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1675. 
Ten  years  later  he  emigrated  to  the  Barbadoes  and  about 
1690  came  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  he  be¬ 
came  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  and  Advocate  General 
of  the  Colony. 

THOMAS  AMORY  [1],  1682-1728,  son  of  Jona¬ 
than  Amory,  was  born  in  Dublin  and  in  1694  was  sent 
back  from  America  to  London  for  an  apprenticeship  in 
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trade  with  his  cousin  Thomas  Amory,  later  of  Bunratty 
Castle,  County  Clare.  In  170 6  Thomas1  Amory  was  in 
foreign  trade,  especially  in  wines,  in  the  Azores.  In  1718 
he  moved  to  Charleston  and  engaged  in  trade  with  New 
England,  moving  to  Boston  in  1720.  The  next  year  he 
married  Rebecca  Holmes,  daughter  of  Francis  Holmes, 
mine  host  of  the  famous  “Bunch  of  Grapes”  tavern  on 
King  Street,  now  State  Street.  After  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law,  Thomas  Amory  and  his  wife  continued 
the  wine  business  and  in  1728  he  was  appropriately 
drowned  in  a  vat  in  his  “distill-house”. 

THOMAS  AMORY  [2],  1722—1784,  was  the  son 
of  Thomas1  Amory.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  the 
Class  of  1741  and  was  a  prominent  Boston  merchant. 
During  the  Revolution  he  was  a  Tory,  and  when  the 
British  evacuated  Boston  on  March  17,  1776  he  fled 
to  Watertown  for  fear  of  trouble  with  the  Patriots.  He 
died  in  Boston. 

THOMAS  COFFIN  AMORY,  1767-1812,  was 
the  son  of  Thomas2  Amory  and  was  a  Boston  merchant. 
His  daughter  was  our  great-grandmother,  Susan  Amory, 
wife  of  William  Plickling  Prescott. 

Among  the  descendants  of  our  great-great-grand- 
father  Thomas  Coffin  Amory  are  Mrs.  George  H.  Ly¬ 
man,  William  Amory  Gardner,  late  of  Groton  School, 
and  his  brother,  Congressman  Augustus  P.  Gardner, 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Curtis,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Jeffie  Coolidge,  Sr., 
and  Copley  Amory.  Descendants  of  more  remote 
Amorys,  Linzees  and  Coffins,  among  them  John  Sin¬ 
gleton  Copley,  are  very  numerous. 

Authorities  on  the  Amorys  are: 

The  Descendants  of  Hugh  Amory ,  by  Gertrude  E.  Meredith, 

London,  Chiswick  Press,  1901. 
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The  History  of  the  Linxee  Family ,  by  J.  William  Linzee,  Boston, 
privately  printed,  1917. 

The  Life  of  Tristram  Coffin,  by  Allen  Coffin,  Nantucket,  1881. 
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VI 

THE  PEABODTS 


AMONG  the  Peabodys  are  some  distinguished  an- 
Jf\^  cestors  and  among  their  descendants  are  a  great 
many  of  our  kinsmen  that  we  know  best.  Samuel  Rice, 
a  soldier  in  King  Philip’s  War,  was  the  father  of  Han¬ 
nah  Rice,  who  was  the  mother  of  Major  Jonathan  Hub¬ 
bard  of  the  French  Wars.  He  married  Rebecca  Brown, 
daughter  of  Ensign  Thomas  Brown  of  King  Philip’s 
War  and  his  wife  Ruth  Wheeler,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  Captain  Thomas  Wheeler  of  King  Philip’s  War. 
Jonathan  Hubbard’s  daughter  Rebecca  married  Colonel 
Joseph  Blanchard  of  the  French  Wars,  and  their  daugh¬ 
ter  Catherine  married  the  Reverend  Elias  Smith,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  preacher  of  Revolutionary  days,  whose  copy 
of  the  Works  of  Du  Bartas  is  in  my  library.  Their  daugh¬ 
ter  Elizabeth  Smith  became  the  wife  of  Captain  Joseph 
Peabody  of  Salem.  Reverend  Elias  Smith  was  the  son  of 
Benjamin  Smith  and  Elizabeth  Burnap,  his  first  cousin 
once  removed.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Burnap 
and  Sarah  Walton,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Wal¬ 
ton  and  Sarah  Maverick,  sister  of  Ruth  Maverick,  wife  of 
Deacon  Francis  Smith,  who  was  the  father  of  Benjamin 
Smith.  Ruth  and  Sarah  Maverick  were  daughters  of 
Elias  Maverick  of  Winnesimmet  (now  Chelsea)  and 
East  Boston,  where  his  name  is  preserved  in  Maverick 
Square  and  Maverick  Street. 

Lieutenant  FRANCIS  PEABODY,  1614-1698, 
our  emigrant  ancestor,  came  from  St.  Albans,  Hert¬ 
fordshire  in  the  ship  Planter  to  Ipswich  in  1635.  was 
an  original  settler  of  Hampton,  New  Hampshire  in 
1638  and  returned  to  settle  in  Topsfield  about  1650. 
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Family  Jottings 

Francis  Peabody’s  son  was  Isaac  Peabody,  1648—1727, 
whose  son  was  Francis  Peabody,  1694— 1769,  father  of 
Deacon  Francis  Peabody,  1715— 1797. 

Captain  JOSEPH  PEABODY,  son  of  Deacon 
Francis  Peabody,  was  born  in  Middleton  in  1757  and 
died  in  Salem  in  1844.  During  the  Revolution  he  made 
two  cruises  on  privateers,  the  Bunker  Hill  and  the  Ranger , 
both  of  Salem.  In  1782  he  was  second  officer  of  the 
Ranger  on  its  return  from  a  trip  to  Alexandria  when 
they  were  attacked  by  the  British  and  he  was  wounded. 
Alter  the  close  of  the  Revolution  he  bought  his  first 
ship,  the  c. Three  Friends.  He  retired  from  the  sea  in  1791 
and  engaged  in  commerce,  owning  eighty-three  ships 
in  all.  In  my  library  is  a  mirror,  given  me  by  Mother 
who  bought  it  in  Salem,  with  a  painting  at  the  top  of 
his  ship  Eclipse,  which  was  built  in  1838,  and  whose 
Captain,  Charles  P.  Wilkins,  was  killed  in  Sumatra  by 
the  natives  the  same  year.  She  made  other  trips  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  in  1849  s^e  sailed  from  Sumatra  for 
Salem  and  was  never  again  heard  from.  I  also  have  a  blue 
and  white  china  stand  of  Joseph  Peabody’s,  given  me  by 
Cousin  William  Endicott,  which  perhaps  was  brought 
from  China  to  Salem  in  the  Eclipse. 

Captain  Joseph  Peabody,  as  Mother  often  pointed 
out  to  us,  was  the  father  of  three  sons.  The  second  of 
these  was  George  Peabody,  Harvard  1823,  Honorary 
A.M.  Harvard  1843.  His  wife  was  Clarissa  Endicott, 
and  I  remember  them  both  well,  as  Uncle  George  did 
not  die  until  1892  and  his  wife  I  believe  some  years 
later.  Their  only  son  was  George  Augustus  Peabody, 
dear  old  “Cousin  Gus”,  Harvard  1852,  LL.B.  1855, 
who  lived  to  be  the  oldest  living  graduate  of  Harvard. 
In  his  youth  he  went  on  several  voyages  as  supercargo 
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on  his  father’s  ships,  on  one  of  which  he  helped  in  the 
successful  defense  of  the  ship  from  an  attack  by  Malay 
pirates.  His  diary  of  a  visit  to  South  America  has  been 
printed  by  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem.  Other  chil¬ 
dren  of  George  and  Clarissa  Endicott  Peabody  were 
Mrs.  William  C.  Endicott  (Cousin  William’s  mother), 
Mrs.  George  A.  Gardner  (mother  of  Cousin  George  P. 
Gardner  and  Cousin  Olga  Monks),  Mrs.  Powell  Mason 
(mother  of  Cousin  Fanny  Mason),  Mrs.  Knyvet  W. 
Sears  (mother  of  Cousin  Clara  Sears  and  of  Mrs.  Frank 
Shaw,  Miriam’s  mother),  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Payson 
(mother  ot  Cousin  Fanny  Prince). 

Joseph  Peabody’s  third  son  Francis  married  Martha 
Lee,  mother  of  Cousin  Lizzie  (Mrs.  Jacob  C.)  Rogers, 
Cousin  Joseph  Peabody  (of  the  three  wigs  of  different 
lengths,  according  to  the  time  between  his  supposed 
haircuts,  the  Imperial  and  the  surtouts  in  the  style  of 
Napoleon  III),  Samuel  Endicott  Peabody  (father  of 
Cousin  Martha  (Mrs.  John  Lawrence)  and  of  Cousins 
Jack,  Frank,  Cottie  and  George  Lee  Peabody),  and 
Francis  Peabody,  father  of  Jake  and  Cousin  Fannie, 
the  Rector’s  wife. 

JOSEPH  AUGUSTUS  PEABODY,  our  great¬ 
grandfather,  1796—1828,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Captain 
Joseph  Peabody.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1816 
and  was  for  one  year  a  Representative  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  In  1821  he  married  Louisa  Putnam  and  their 
children  were  Josephine  Augusta  Peabody  (our  Gran¬ 
nie  Prescott)  and  Mrs.  Caleb  William  Loring,  mother 
of  our  cousins  William  Caleb  Loring  (Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  by  Papa’s  appointment),  Augustus  Pea¬ 
body  Loring,  and  Cousins  Katharine  and  Louisa.  The 
story  goes  that  as  our  great-grandfather  lay  dying  Judge 
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Samuel  Putnam,  his  father-in-law,  met  Captain  Joseph 
Peabody  at  the  house.  Judge  Putnam  was  never  famous 
for  tact,  and  after  condoling  with  Joseph  Peabody  he 
said,  “And  now,  Mr.  Peabody,  what  do  you  propose 
to  do  for  my  poor  daughter?”  which  so  irritated  him 
that  our  branch  of  the  Peabodys  never  received  any¬ 
thing  like  the  large  sums  ot  money  that  were  inherited 
by  our  great-grandfather’s  two  brothers. 

I  have  the  original  portrait  of  Joseph  Augustus  Pea¬ 
body,  painted  for  his  father  by  James  Frothingham 
about  1820.  Cousin  Katharine  Coring  has  a  copy  of  it 
by  Stewart  Newton.  After  our  great-grandfather’s  death 
his  portrait  remained  in  his  father’s  house  covered  with 
a  green  baize  curtain  which  used  to  terrify  the  numerous 
grandchildren  and  which  they  used  to  dare  each  other 
to  draw  aside.  After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Peabody 
in  1854  this  portrait  went  to  our  Great-grandmother 
Peabody  and  hung  in  her  dining  room  at  26  Marl¬ 
borough  Street  until  she  died  in  1876.  From  her  it 
passed  to  Grannie  Prescott  and  then  to  Aunt  Lizzie, 
from  whom  I  bought  it  some  thirty  years  ago.  I  have  in 
my  parlor  Joseph  Augustus  Peabody’s  round  mahogany 
Empire  table  with  marble  top  and  one  of  his  uphol¬ 
stered  side  chairs  re-covered  by  Mother  with  red  damask 
like  the  original  covering.  In  my  garage  loft  is  his  enor¬ 
mous  hall  mirror  with  gilt  frame  decorated  with  acan¬ 
thus  leaves.  Of  Louisa  Putnam,  his  wife,  I  have  a  little 
copy  of  Paradise  Lost. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  Peabodys  I  must  set  down  the 
famous  remark  of  Mrs.  Susan  Burleigh  Cabot,  who 
when  the  last  of  the  older  generation  had  died  and  the 
younger  ones  were  all  living  elsewhere  remarked  of 
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Salem  that  “It  used  to  be  Peabody  or  nobody,  now  it’s 

Little  or  nothing”. 

References  on  the  Peabody  family  are: 

A  Genealogy  of  the  Peabody  Family ,  revised  by  William  S.  Pea¬ 
body,  Boston,  Clapp,  1867. 

A  Memoir  of  Joseph  Peabody ,  by  Catharine  E.  Gardner,  Boston, 
Ellis,  1880. 

Family  Gatherings  Relating  to  the  Smith  and  Blanchard  Families , 
by  George  Peabody,  ed.  William  C.  Endicott,  Danvers,  pri¬ 
vately  printed,  1929. 

South  American  Journals  of  George  Augustus  Peabody ,  1858—59, 
ed.  by  John  C.  Phillips,  Salem,  Peabody  Museum,  1937. 

And,  last  but  not  least,  a  Peabody  genealogy  for  which  Cousin 
William  Endicott  catechized  us  all  for  years  and  which  he  died 
before  finishing. 
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THE  PUTNAMS 


OUR  authenticated  Putnam  descent  is  the  longest 
that  we  have.  It  starts  with  Simon  de  Puttenham 
who  died  in  1199,  and  comes  down  through  Ralph, 
Richard  and  John  to  Thomas  Puttenham,  Roger,  High 
Sheriff  of  Hertfordshire  in  1322,  Henry,  Sir  Roger, 
William,  Henry,  William,  who  married  Anne  Hamp¬ 
den,  daughter  of  John  Hampden  of  Hampden,  Buck¬ 
inghamshire,  who  was  also  the  ancestor  of  John  Hamp¬ 
den,  the  famous  patriot  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Prom  William  and  Anne  Hampden  Puttenham  the  line 
continues  through  Nicholas  who  changed  his  name  to 
Puttnam,  Henry  who  used  the  present  spelling  for  the 
first  time,  Richard,  John  of  Wingrave,  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  and  Nicholas,  1540—1598,  of  Wingrave  and 
Stukley. 

JOHN  PUTNAM  [1],  born  about  1579,  son  of 
Nicholas  Putnam,  came  from  Ashton  Abbots,  Bucking¬ 
hamshire  to  Salem  in  1634,  settling  at  Oak  Knoll,  now 
in  Danvers,  which  later  belonged  to  the  poet  Whittier. 
John1  Putnam’s  second  son  Lieutenant  Thomas  Put¬ 
nam  was  the  ancestor  of  Major  General  Israel  Putnam 
of  the  Revolution.  We  are  descended  from  both  the  first 
and  third  sons  of  the  emigrant,  who  died  in  1663. 

Captain  JOHN  PUTNAM  [2],  1627-1710,  lived 
at  Oak  Knoll  and  in  Salem.  He  was  five  times  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  General  Court  and  served  in  King 
Philip’s  War.  His  daughter  Hannah  married  Henry 
Brown  and  their  daughter  Hannah  Brown  married  her 
third  cousin  Deacon  Gideon  Putnam,  1726—1811.  He 
was  the  son  of  Tarrant  Putnam,  1688—1733,  son  of 
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Captain  Benjamin  Putnam,  1664— 1715,  and  grandson 
of  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  Putnam,  ca.  1 6  1  8— 1  700,  third 
son  of  John1  Putnam.  Tarrant  Putnam’s  wife  was  Eliza¬ 
beth  Bacon,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Bacon  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Michael  Bacon,  a  soldier  in  King  Philip’s 
War. 

Judge  SAMUEL  PUTNAM,  1 768-1 853,  was  the 
son  of  Deacon  Gideon  Putnam  and  his  wife  Hannah 
Brown.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1787  and  re¬ 
ceived  an  Honorary  LL.D.  in  1825.  He  served  one 
year  as  Representative,  four  years  as  Senator,  and  was 
a  prominent  Justice  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court  for  twenty-eight  years.  Perhaps  his  most  famous 
opinion  was  written  in  the  case  of  McCulloch  vs.  The 
Eagle  Insurance  Co.,  which  I  believe  is  still  law  in 
Massachusetts  but  goes  counter  to  the  law  of  contracts 
everywhere  else.  Judge  Samuel  Putnam  married  Sarah 
Gooll  or  Gool  in  1 795  and  their  daughter  Louisa,  1801  — 
1876,  was  our  great-grandmother,  the  wife  of  Joseph 
Augustus  Peabody.  I  have  in  the  library  a  plaster  bust 
of  the  Judge,  given  me  by  Mother,  and  a  photograph 
ot  him,  apparently  taken  from  a  painting,  though  where 
the  painting  is  I  don’t  know. 

Our  great-grandmother’s  elder  brother  was  Samuel 
R.  Putnam,  husband  of  our  Aunt  Mary  and  father  of 
William  Lowell  Putnam,  who  died  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
of  Cousin  Georgie.  A  younger  brother  of  Louisa  Put¬ 
nam  was  Charles  Gideon  Putnam,  father  of  our  child¬ 
hood  doctor,  Charles  Pickering  Putnam,  and  his  brother, 
Dr.  James  Jackson  Putnam,  who  were  always  known 
from  their  specialties  as  “Baby  Charles”  and  “Nervous 
Jim”.  A  younger  sister  of  our  great-grandmother  mar¬ 
ried  John  Amory  Lowell,  father  of  Cousin  Augustus 
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i  o 6  Family  Jottings 

Lowell  of  1 7 1  Commonwealth  Avenue  and  grandfather 
of  Percival  Lowell  the  astronomer,  President  Abbott 
Lawrence  Lowell  and  Amy  Lowell  the  poet,  who  there¬ 
fore  were  Mother’s  second  cousins.  A  still  younger  sister 
of  our  great-grandmother  was  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Crown- 
inshield,  mother  of  Bowdie,  Frank  and  Benny. 

Authorities  on  the  Putnams  are: 

Notices  of  So?ne  .. Ancestors ,  by  Louisa  Putnam  Peabody,  no  title, 

place  or  date,  printed  about  1871. 

The  Honorable  Samuel  Putnam  and  Sarah  Gooll  Putnam ,  by 

Elizabeth  C.  Putnam  and  Henry  S.  Tapley,  Danvers,  1922. 

Sarah  Gooll,  wife  of  our  Great-great-grandfather 
Judge  Samuel  Putnam,  was  the  daughter  ot  John  Gooll 
of  Salem  and  his  wife  Lois  Pickering,  and  our  Pickering 
line  is  noteworthy. 

John1  Pickering,  1615— 1657,  was  our  emigrant  an¬ 
cestor.  Plis  son  was  Lieutenant  John2  Pickering,  1637— 
1694,  who  fought  in  King  Philip’s  War.  Li  is  son  was 
John3  Pickering,  1  658— 1 722,  who  married  Sarah  Burrill, 
daughter  of  Captain  John  Burrill  of  King  Philip’s  War. 
Their  son,  Deacon  Timothy  Pickering,  1702  —  1778, 
married  Mary  Wingate,  daughter  of  Colonel  Joshua 
Wingate,  a  soldier  in  the  French  Wars,  and  his  wife 
Mary  Lunt,  daughter  of  Llenry  Lunt,  who  fought  in 
King  Philip’s  War  and  the  French  Wars.  Lois  Pickering 
was  the  daughter  of  Deacon  'Timothy  Pickering  and 
Mary  Wingate  and  married  John  Gooll.  From  Lydia,  the 
elder  sister  of  Lois,  was  descended  President  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  who  was  Grannie  Prescott’s  third  cousin.  A 
younger  brother  of  Lois  was  Colonel  Timothy  Picker¬ 
ing,  1 745—1  829,  Harvard  1  763,  Honorary  LL.D.  1810. 
In  May,  1777  he  became  Adjutant  General  of  the  Con- 
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tinental  Army;  from  1780—1785  he  was  Quartermaster 
General.  In  1791  he  became  Postmaster  General,  and 
in  1794  Secretary  of  War.  From  1796  to  1800  he  was 
Secretary  of  State.  From  1795  to  1800  he  sat  at  the 
Cabinet  table  under  Washington  and  John  Adams  with 
Oliver  Wolcott,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  was 
United  States  Senator  from  1  803  to  1  8  1  1  and  Member 
of  Congress  from  1  8  1 2  to  1817.  He  also  served  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Essex  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
and  in  addition  to  his  Harvard  degrees  received  LL.D.’s 
from  Princeton  in  1798  and  Brown  in  1799. 

In  addition  to  the  distinguished  relatives  whom  I 
have  mentioned,  we  are  also  related  through  the  Picker¬ 
ings  to  most  of  the  old  families  of  Salem  and  many  in 
Boston,  among  them  Florace  Gray,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  and  Associate  Justice  ot 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  his  brother  Pro¬ 
fessor  John  Chipman  Gray  of  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
Col.  Henry  Lee,  Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  Dudley 
L.  Pickman,  the  first  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt  (mother 
of  Alice  Longworth),  John  C.  Ropes  (all  the  members 
of  the  famous  law  firm  of  Ropes,  Gray  and  Loring  were 
our  kinsmen),  Governor  Leverett  Saltonstall,  and  Papa's 
classmate  William  F.  Wharton,  for  a  short  time  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State. 

The  only  needful  authority  on  the  Pickerings  is  the 
monumental 

Pickering  Genealogy ,by  Harrison  Ellery  and  Charles  P.  Bowditch, 

no  place,  privately  printed,  1897. 
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Adams,  Charles  Francis1,  63. 
Adams,  President  John,  107. 
/Elfritha  of  England,  1. 

Alcedo,  Tonita  de  Banuelos  de,  53. 
Alfred  the  Great,  1. 

Van  Allen,  Rev.  William  H.,  49. 
Allerton,  Isaac,  77. 

Ames,  Daniel  F.,  20. 

Amory,  Copley,  97. 

Amory,  Elizabeth  Coffin,  95. 
Amory,  Hannah  RoweLinzee,96. 
Amory,  Hugh,  96. 

Amory,  Jonathan,  96. 

Amory,  Rebecca  Holmes,  97. 
Amory,  Thomas1,  96. 

Amory,  Thomas2,  95,  97. 

Amory,  Thomas,  of  Bunratty 
Castle,  97. 

Amory,  Thomas,  of  England,  96. 
Amory,  Thomas  Coffin,  96,  97. 
Andre,  Major,  69. 

Appleton,  Francis  H.,  41. 

Atkins,  Hannah  Cooke,  73. 
Atkins,  Captain  Henry,  73. 
Atkins,  Isaiah,  73. 

Atkins,  Mary  Lombard,  73. 
Atkins,  Nathaniel,  73. 
Aurdorchog,  Llewellyn,  2. 

Bacheller,  v.  Bachiler. 

Bachiler,  Rev.  Stephen,  20,  73. 
Bacon,  Jonathan,  105. 

Bacon,  Michael,  105. 

Bacon,  Mr.,  the  foreman,  17. 
Baker,  Edith  Clifford,  94. 
Baldwin  I,  1 . 

Baldwin  II,  2. 


Banuelos,  Count  de,  53. 

Baret,  Christopher,  66. 

Bartlett,  J.  Gardner,  vii. 

Beacon  Street  house,  13,  15,  30. 
Beaver ,  H.M.S.,  96. 

Bigelow,  Eliza  (Lily)  Davis,  32. 
Billie  and  Bennie,  the  goats,  92. 
Blanchard,  Colonel  Joseph,  99. 
Blanchard,  Rebecca  Hubbard,  99. 
Blarney,  the  dog,  28,  58. 
de  Bohun,  Elizabeth  Plantage- 
net,  1. 

de  Bohun,  Humphrey,  1. 

Boston  &c  Providence  R.R.,  Loco¬ 
motive  “  Roger  IVolcott ,”  51. 
Boston  Fire,  The  Great,  41. 
Boston,  Siege  of,  69,  70,  80. 
Boston  Tea  Party,  75. 

Bowditch,  Edward,  41. 

Bradford,  Edward  Plickling,  41, 

83- 

Bradley,  Mr.,  his  station  carriage, 
90,  92. 

Brinley,  Mary  Frothingham,  10, 

76- 

Brown,  Hannah  Putnam,  104. 
Brown,  Henry,  104. 

Brown,  Rev.  Howard  N.,  49. 
Brown,  Ruth  Wheeler,  99. 

Brown,  Ensign  Thomas,  99. 
Bunch  of  Grapes  tavern,  97. 
Bunker  Hill,  Battle  of,  69,  8  r ,  96. 
Bunker  Hill  Monument,  84. 
Burgoyne,  General,  81. 

Burke,  Landed  Gentry ,  2. 

Burnap,  Sarah  Walton,  99. 
Burnap,  Thomas,  99. 
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Burns,  David,  the  gardener,  17. 
Burrill,  Captain  John,  106. 

Butler,  Governor  Benjamin  F.,  44. 

Cabot,  Susan  Burleigh,  102. 

Cans,  Huntington,  66. 

Carlisle,  Earl  of,  87. 

Chapman,  Victor,  43. 
Charlemagne,  1. 

Cheney,  Seth  W.,  1 1,  20,  21,  33, 

37,  5°,  73- 

Chester,  Hannah  Talcott,  65. 
Chester,  Captain  John1,  64. 
Chester,  Major  John2,  64,  65. 
Chester,  Sarah  Welles,  64. 
Chickering,  Elmer,  50. 

Christmas  parties,  32. 

Cincinnati,  Society  of  the,  19,  70. 
Clark,  the  shepherd,  92. 

Clarke,  James  Freeman,  18. 

Coffin,  v.  Coffyn. 

Coffin,  Dr.,  86. 

Coffin,  Admiral  Sir  Isaac,  95. 
Coffin,  James,  95. 

Coffin,  General  John,  95. 

Coffin,  Nathaniel,  95. 

Coffin,  William,  95. 

Coffyn,  v.  Coffin. 

Coffyn,  Nicholas,  95. 

Coffyn,  Peter,  95. 

Coffyn,  Tristram,  sketch  of,  95. 
Coleman,  James  F.,  40. 

Colenso,  Sophie  J.,  53. 

Collins,  Anne  Leete,  1. 

Collins,  Daniel,  1 . 

Collins,  John,  1 . 

Commonwealth  Avenue  house,  30. 
Cooke,  Damaris  Hopkins,  73. 
Cooke,  Francis,  73,  74. 


Cooke,  Hester  Mahieu,  74. 
Cooke,  Jacob1,  73. 

Cooke,  Jacob2,  7 3. 

Cooke,  William,  73. 

Coolidge,  J.  Randolph,  29. 
Coolidge,  Mrs.  T.  Jefferson,  97. 
Copley,  John  Singleton,  88,  97. 
Cornwallis,  surrender  of,  70. 
Cortez,  Hernando,  portrait  of,  88. 
de  Courtenay,  Eleanor  de  Bohun, 
1,  2. 

de  Courtenay,  Hugh,  Earl  of 
Devon,  2. 

Crocker,  George  G.,  49. 

Crowd,  Mary,  58,  60. 
Crowninshield,  Mrs.  Francis  B., 
106. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Charles  P.,  97. 
Curtis,  Laurence,  34,  41. 

Curtis,  Lewis,  34,  41. 

David  ap  Rees,  2. 

Davises,  the  Edward  L.,  32. 
Davis,  Maria  Louisa  Robbins,  76. 
Desk  and  chair,  Governors’,  50,  51. 
Devon,  v.  de  Courtenay. 

Dexter,  Arthur,  55,  84. 

Dexter,  Edward,  55. 

Dexter,  Elizabeth  Prescott,  55,81, 
85,  87. 

Dexter,  Gordon1,  55,  81,  84. 
Dexter,  Gordon2,  85. 

Dexter,  Philip,  56. 

Dexter,  William,  56. 

Dixwcll’s  School,  37,  40. 

Dogs  of  family,  57,  58. 

Donald,  Rev.  E.  Winchester,  49. 
Drake,  Amy  Grenville,  2. 

Drake,  Robert,  2. 
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Draper,  Eben  S.,  49. 

Drury,  Cornelia  Wolcott,  vii,  viii, 
18,  22,  31,  47,  48,  59,  73. 
Drury,  Roger  Wolcott,  48. 

Drury,  Rev.  Samuel  Smith,  14. 

Earl,  Ralph,  7,  9,  12. 

Eclipse ,  Joseph1  Peabody’s  ship, 
100. 

Edouart,  Auguste,  19. 

Edward  1  of  England,  1. 

Einion  ap  Rees,  2. 

Ekengren,  Laura  W.  Jackson,  9. 
Eliot,  President  Charles  W.,  106. 
Elizabeth  of'  England,  4. 

Emmons,  Elizabeth  Prescott  Law¬ 
rence,  94. 

Encke,  Fedor,  50. 

Endicott,  Ellen  Peabody,  101. 
Endicott,  William  C.,  53,  101. 
Eugenie,  Empress,  89. 

Falcon,  H.  M.  sloop-of-war,  82, 

_  96- 

Fessenden,  Louisa  Williams,  76. 
Fiske,  Cornelia  Robbins,  76. 
Fiskes,  the  Charles  EL,  32. 

“Fitful  Head,”  85. 

Forbes,  R.  Bennet,  63. 

Forbes,  Rose  Dabney,  83. 

F razee,  John,  83. 

Freeman,  Hannah  Wolcott,  10. 
Frothingham,  Donald  McLeod, 
29,  32,  76. 

Frothingham,  Eliza  Atkins,  73,  75. 
Frothingham,  Eliza  Cornelia,  29, 
58,  76. 

Frothingham,  Rev.  Frederick1, 1  8. 
Frothingham,  Frederick2,  32,  76. 


Frothingham,  Harriet,  76. 
Frothingham,  Henry,  29,  36,  76. 
Frothingham,  James,  102. 
Frothingham,  Julia  W.,  29,  76. 
Frothingham,  Maria  Louisa  Whit- 
ridge,  76. 

Frothingham,  Mary  Townsend, 


7  3- 

Frothingham,  Mary  Wolcott,  12, 
76. 

Frothingham,  Nathaniel1,  sketch 
of,  74. 

Frothingham,  Nathaniel2,  sketch 
of,  74. 

Frothingham,  Nathaniel3,  sketch 
of,  74. 

Frothingham,  Nathaniel4,  sketch 
of,  74. 

Frothingham,  Nathaniel5,  73; 
sketch  of,  75. 

Frothingham,  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Langdon,  74. 

Frothingham,  Rev.  Octavius  B., 


74\ 

Frothingham,  Rebecca  Morgan, 
29,  76. 

Frothingham,  Richard,  74. 
Frothingham,  Robert,  32,  76. 
Frothingham,  Samuel1,  33,34,35; 
sketch  of,  75. 

Frothingham,  Samuel2,  29,32,75. 
Frothingham,  Samuel3,  32,  76. 
Frothingham,  Samuel4,  76. 
Frothingham,  Theodore1,  1  2,  76. 
Frothingham,  Theodore2,  12,  41, 

57>  76- 

Frothingham,  William1,  sketch  of, 


74- 

Frothingham,  William2,  32,  76. 
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Galdon  Manor,  4. 

Gardiner,  Rev.  John  Sylvester  J., 

88. 

Gardiner,  William  Howard,  88. 
Gardner,  Augustus  Peabody,  97. 
Gardner,  Mrs.  George  A.,  101. 
Gardner,  William  Amory,  97. 
Garthmael,  Lord  of,  v.  Trahairn 
ap  Jorwerth. 

Gaspee,  American  ship,  96. 

Gates,  General  Horatio,  81. 
Gawkroger,  James,  79. 

George  II,  King,  6. 

George  III,  statue  of,  8. 

Gibbs,  Brigadier  General,  37. 
Goddard,  Rebecca  Frothingham, 

75-  < 

Goodrich,  Chauncey,  12. 
Goodrich,  Mariann  Wolcott,  7,  9, 
12. 

Gool,  Gooll,  v.  Putnam,  Sarah 
Gooll. 

Gooll,  John,  1 06. 

Gooll,  Lois  Pickering,  106. 
Governesses  of  family,  59. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Post 
102,  38. 

Gray,  Justice  Horace,  107. 

Gray,  Professor  John  C.,  107. 
Greene,  Rufus,  83,  88. 
Greenhalge,  Governor  Frederic 
n .,  7. 

Greenough,  R.  S.,  86. 
Greenough,  the  sculptor,  37. 
Grenville,  Lady  Margaret  de 
Courtenay,  2. 

Grenville,  Sir  Theobald,  2. 

Grew,  Henry  S.,  63. 

Griswold,  Governor  Matthew,  8. 


Griswold,  Ursula  Wolcott,  7. 
“Groton  Gore,”  80. 

Haggerty,  John,  13,  23. 
Haggerty,  Thomas,  14,  23,  24, 
26,  27,  33. 

Hale,  Jonathan,  77. 

Hale,  Susannah  Tuttle,  77. 

Hall,  William  S.,  41 . 

Hallowell,  Colonel  Norwood  P., 

35- 

Hampden,  John1,  104. 

Hampden,  John2,  English  patriot, 
104. 

Hartford  Convention,  82. 
Haynes’s  School,  Miss,  52,  54. 
Hemen way,  Augustus,  16,  17,46, 

59- 

Henry  I  of  England,  1. 

Hickling  cousins,  83. 

Hickling,  Sarah  Greene,  83. 
Hickling,  Sarah  Sale,  77. 
Hickling,  Thomas,  77,  83,  84. 
Hickling,  William,  77. 
Higginson,  Major  Henry  L.,  35, 
107. 

Hills,  the  Hamilton  A.,  32,  63. 
Hill,  Mary  Robbins,  76. 

Hoar,  Senator  George  F.,  79. 
Holmes,  Francis,  97. 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  judge, 

55- 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  poet,  55. 
Holyoke,  Elizur,  65. 

Holyoke,  Mary  Pynchon,  65. 
Homans,  Dr.  John,  16,  25,  26. 
Hooper,  Abigail  Robbins,  33,  76. 
Hooper,  Mary  (Maidie)  Frothing¬ 
ham,  32. 
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Hooper,  Nathaniel,  33. 

Hopkins,  Stephen,  73. 

Horses  of  Harriet  Frothingham 
Wolcott,  17,  27,  47. 

Horses  of  Governor  Roger  Wol¬ 
cott,  46,  47,  58. 

Hubbard,  Hannah  Rice,  99. 
Hubbard,  Major  Jonathan,  99. 
Hubbard,  Rebecca  Brown,  99. 
Hunnewell,  James  Frothingham, 
6. 

Hunt,  William  M.,  19,  30,  36, 

39>  5°- 

Huntington,  Andrew,  67;  sketch 
of,  69. 

Huntington,  Christopher1,  66. 
Huntington,  Deacon  Christopher2, 
66. 

Huntington,  Dorothy  Paine,  66. 
Huntington,  Ebenezer,  18,  67; 
sketch  of,  70. 

Huntington,  George  Washington, 

7°. 

Huntington,  Hannah  Huntington, 

65,  69. 

Huntington,  Hannah  Perkins,  65. 
Huntington,  Hannah  Williams, 

64,  67. 

Huntington,  Henry,  39. 
Huntington,  Hezekiah,  18,  65, 

66,  69. 

Huntington,  Jabez,  18,  64;  sketch 
of,  67. 

Huntington,  Jedediah,  18,  67; 
sketch  of,  69. 

Huntington,  Captain  Joshua1,  65; 
sketch  of,  67. 

Huntington,  Colonel  Joshua2,  19, 

65,  67;  sketch  of,  68. 
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Huntington  Ladies,  the,  71. 
Huntington,  Margaret  Baret,  66. 
Huntington,  Governor  Samuel,  7, 
18. 

Huntington,  Simon1,  sketch  of, 

66. 

Huntington,  Deacon  Simon2, 
sketch  of,  66. 

Huntington,  Deacon  Simon3, 
sketch  of,  67. 

Huntington,  Zachariah,  18,  67; 
sketch  of,  70. 

Indian  fairs,  32. 

Inman,  Ralph,  96. 

Irving,  Washington,  86. 

Isola,  Charlie,  92. 

Jack,  the  donkey,  58. 

Jackson,  Elizabeth  Wolcott,  11. 
)ackson,  Huntington  Wolcott,  47. 
Jock,  the  dog,  25. 

Johnson,  Alice  Robbins,  76. 
Johnsons,  the  Edward  C.,  32. 
Johnstone,  Emma  Stirling,  53. 
Jorwerth  ap  Einion,  2. 

Jorwerth  ap  Trahairn,  2. 

Judith  of  France,  1. 

Kennedy,  Dr.  George  G.,  16,  26, 

44* 

Kilroy  and  Connolly,  17. 
Kirkland,  President  John  T.,  82. 
Kivlin,  Bartholomew,  17,  46. 
Klumpke,  Anna,  73. 

Lamb,  Rose,  19,  37,  63. 

Lathrop,  Samuel,  65. 

Lawrence,  A.  &  A.,  1 5. 
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Lawrence,  Amory  A.,  4 1 . 
Lawrence,  C.  Estelle  Mudge,  52, 

94- 

Lawrence,  Elizabeth  Prescott,  87. 
Lawrence,  James1,  87. 

Lawrence,  James2,  92,  93. 
Lawrence,  James3,  83,  87,  88,  94. 
Lawrence,  Martha  Peabody,  101. 
Lawrence,  Richard,  94. 
Lawrence,  Bishop  William,  16, 
53>  67. 

Lee,  General  Charles,  69. 

Lee,  Colonel  Llenry,  107. 
Lee-Childe,  Marie  de  Sartiges,  53. 
Leete,  John,  1 . 

Leete,  Governor  William,  1. 
Leonard,  Elizabeth  Prescott,  94, 
102. 

Leonard,  Robert  Prescott,  94. 
Lerner,  Joseph,  13. 

Linzee,  Captain  John,  82;  sketch 
of,  95. 

Linzee,  John1,  of  England,  95. 
Linzee,  John2,  of  England,  95. 
Linzee,  Susanna  Inman,  96. 
Linzee,  Thomas1,  95. 

Linzee,  Thomas2,  95. 

Llewellyn,  v.  Aurdorchog. 

Locke,  Edith  Prescott  Timmins, 

3L  94- 

Lombard,  Ephraim,  73. 
Lombard,  Hannah  Wing,  73. 
Lombard,  Jedediah1,  73. 
Lombard,  Jedediah2,  73. 
Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth, 

55- 

Longworth,  Alice  Lee,  107. 
Loring,  Augustus  P.,  101. 


Loring,  Katharine  and  Louisa,  94, 
101,  102. 

Loring,  Mrs.  Caleb  W.,  101. 
Loring,  Judge  William  Caleb,  roi, 
107. 

“Louis  Cart-horse”  clock,  89. 
Louisbourg,  Siege  of,  6,  79. 
Lowell,  President  Abbott  Law¬ 
rence,  106. 

Lowell,  Amy,  106. 

Lowell,  Augustus,  105. 

Lowell,  Charles,  21,  30. 

Lowell,  John  Amory,  105. 

Lowell,  Percival,  106. 

Lunt,  Henry,  106. 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  53. 

Lyman,  George  H.,  49. 

Lyman,  Mrs.  George  H.,  97. 

Malcolm  III  of  Scotland,  r. 
Magaret  of  Scotland,  Saint,  1. 
Martel,  Charles,  1 . 

Martin,  Eliza  (Lillie)  Frothing- 
ham,  76. 

Mary  I  of  England,  4. 

Mason,  Fanny  P.,  101. 

Mason,  Mrs.  Powell,  101. 
Mathilde  of  Flanders,  1. 

Maud  of  Scotland,  1. 

Maverick,  Elias,  99. 

Maverick,  Moses,  77. 

Maverick,  Sarah  Allerton,  77. 
Mayflower,  the,  73,  77. 
McCulloch  vs.  Eagle  Insurance 
Co.,  105. 

McKenzie,  Mary  Ann,  26,  30,  34. 
Merchant,  General  Charles  S.,  1 1 . 
Merchant,  Elizabeth  Wolcott,  1  r. 
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Merchant,  Huntington  Wolcott, 
9,  1 1. 

Milton  house,  J.  H.  Wolcott’s,  14, 
15,  21,  42. 

Milton  house,  Governor  Roger 
Wolcott’s  first,  42. 

Milton  house,  Governor  Roger 
Wolcott’s  second,  30,  42,  43, 
44. 

r 

Moc'nnoz,  Eleonore,  59. 

Monks,  Olga  Gardner,  10 1. 
Morison,  Rev.  ]ohn  Hopkins,  18. 
Morse,  Mrs.,  friend  of  Cornelia  F. 

Wolcott,  20. 

Morse,  Leonard,  15. 

Mugwumps,  45. 

Murray,  Lady  Mary,  87. 

Napoleon  I,  sword  of,  86. 
Napoleon  III,  89. 

Narcissus,  the  elephant,  39. 

Noa,  Mrs.,  57. 

Nolan,  Patrick  J.,  the  coachman, 
46,  59. 

Ogden,  Rollo,  84. 

Oneida  football  tablet,  37. 
Opdycke,  Frances  Prescott,  94. 
d’Oremieulx,  Laura  Wolcott,  9. 

Paine,  Dorothy  Rainsford,  66. 
Paine,  Nathaniel,  66. 

Papanti’s  Dancing  School,  39. 
Parker,  Charles  H.1,  14,  15. 
Parker,  Charles  H.2,  1 1,  28,  58. 
Parker,  Laura  W.  Jackson,  9,  14. 
Parker,  Samuel  D.,  1  1,  28,  58. 
Parkman,  Frances  Parker,  12. 
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Parkman,  Dr.  George,  murder  of, 

83- 

Parkman,  Henry,  41,  49. 

Parsons,  Theophilus,  41. 

Partelow,  Mr.,  the  patrolman,  26. 
Patriots,  the,  49. 

Payson,  Mrs.  Arthur,  101. 
Peabody,  Rev.  Andrew  Preston, 
18. 

Peabody,  Clarissa  Endicott,  100. 
Peabody,  Elizabeth  Smith,  99, 
102. 

Peabody,  Rev.  Endicott,  101. 
Peabody,  Frances  Peabody,  101. 
Peabody,  Lieutenant  Francis1, 
sketch  of,  99. 

Peabody,  Francis2,  100. 

Peabody,  Deacon  Francis3,  100. 
Peabody,  Francis4,  101. 

Peabody,  Francis5,  101. 

Peabody,  Rev.  Francis  G.,  41. 
Peabody,  George,  100. 

Peabody,  George  Augustus,  85, 
100. 

Peabody,  George  Lee,  101. 
Peabody,  Isaac,  too. 

Peabody,  Jacob  C.  Rogers,  101. 
Peabody,  John  Endicott,  10 1. 
Peabody,  Captain  Joseph1,  99, 
102;  sketch  of,  100. 

Peabody,  Joseph2,  10  r. 

Peabody,  Joseph  Augustus,  52, 
105;  sketch  of,  1 01. 

Peabody,  Louisa  Putnam,  44,  57, 
61,  101,  102,  105. 

Peabody,  Martha  Lee,  101. 
“Peabody  or  nobody,”  103. 
Peabody,  Robert  S.,  39. 
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Peabody,  Samuel  Endicott,  ioi. 
Pepin  I,  i . 

Pepin  III,  i. 

Peppered  Highlands,  85. 
Peppered,  town  of,  46,  80. 
Peppered,  Sir  William,  6,  79. 
Perkins,  Hannah  Lathrop,  65. 
Perkins,  Captain  Jabez,  65. 
Perkins,  Sarah  Huntington,  68, 
71- 

Perry,  Oliver,  the  butcher,  92. 
Phipps,  Jessie  Butler  Duncan,  52. 
Phyllis’s  Grove,  80. 

Pickering,  Henry  G.,  41. 
Pickering,  John1,  106. 

Pickering,  Lieutenant  John2,  106. 
Pickering,  John3,  106. 

Pickering,  Lydia,  106. 

Pickering,  Mary  Wingate,  106. 
Pickering,  Sarah  Burrill,  106. 
Pickering,  Deacon  Timothy1,  106. 
Pickering,  Colonel  Timothy2, 
sketch  of,  106. 

Pickman,  Dudley  L.,  107. 

Pitkin,  William,  of  Conn.,  5. 
Pitkin,  William1,  Member  of  Par¬ 
liament,  5. 

Pitkin,  Rev.  William2,  of  England, 

5- 

Pizarro,  Francisco,  portrait  of,  88. 
Playfair,  Edith  Russell,  Lady,  53. 
“Pondo,”  89. 

Poole,  Jennie,  59. 

Porcellian  Club,  85. 

Powderhorn,  Williams,  64. 
Powers,  the  sculptor,  19. 

Prescott,  Abigail  Hale,  77,  81. 
Prescott,  Colonel  Benjamin,  sketch 
of,  79. 


Prescott,  Catherine  Greene  Hick- 
ling1,  77,  82,  84. 

Prescott,  Catherine  Hickling2,  87. 
Prescott,  Rev.  Edward  G.,  87. 
Prescott,  Sir  James,  77. 

Prescott,  John,  77;  sketch  of,  78. 
Prescott,  Jonas,  sketch  of,  79. 
Prescott,  Josephine  Augusta  (Pea¬ 
body),  47,  52,  88,  101,  102, 
106;  sketch  of,  90. 

Prescott,  Linzee,  94. 

Prescott,  Mary  Platts,  79. 
Prescott,  Ralph,  77. 

Prescott,  Roger,  77. 

Prescott,  Susan  Amory,  52,  54, 

82,  85,  87,  97. 

Prescott,  Colonel  William1,  77; 
sketch  of,  79. 

Prescott,  Judge  William2,  52,  77; 
sketch  of,  82. 

Prescott,  William  Amory,  87,  88. 
Prescott,  William  Brown,  80,  81, 

83,  84,  86,  94. 

Prescott,  William  Gardiner,  45, 

52,  85,  86,  87,  92 , 93,  94; 
sketch  of,  88. 

Prescott,  William  Hickling1,  52, 

53,  54,  81,  82;  sketch  of,  84. 
Prescott,  William  Hickling2,  93. 
Prescott,  William  Linzee,  94. 
Prince,  Fanny  L.,  101. 

Punch,  the  pony,  58. 

Putnam,  v.  Puttenham,  Puttnam. 
Putnam,  Captain  Benjamin,  105. 
Putnam,  Charles  Gideon,  105. 
Putnam,  Dr.  Charles  Pickering, 

9L  io5-  t 

Putnam,  Elizabeth  Bacon,  105. 
Putnam,  Georgina  Lowed,  105. 
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Putnam,  Deacon  Gideon,  104, 
105. 

Putnam,  Hannah  Brown,  104, 
105. 

Putnam,  Henry,  104. 

Putnam,  General  Israel,  68,  80, 
104. 

Putnam,  Dr.  James  J.,  105. 
Putnam,  John1,  105;  sketch  of, 
104. 

Putnam,  Captain  John2,  sketch  of, 

104. 

Putnam,  John,  of  England,  104. 
Putnam,  Mary  Lowell,  61,  105. 
Putnam,  Lieutenant  Nathaniel, 

105. 

Putnam,  Nicholas,  104. 

Putnam,  Richard,  104. 

Putnam,  Judge  Samuel,  102,  106; 
sketch  of,  105. 

Putnam,  Samuel  R.,  61,  105. 
Putnam,  Sarah  Gooll,  105,  106. 
Putnam,  Tarrant,  104. 

Putnam,  LieutenantThomas,  104. 
Putnam,  William  Lowell,  61,  105. 
Puttenham,  v.  Putnam,  Puttnam. 
Puttenham,  Anne  Hampden,  104. 
Puttenham,  Henry1,  104. 
Puttenham,  Henry2,  104. 
de  Puttenham,  John,  104. 
de  Puttenham,  Ralph,  104. 
do  Puttenham,  Richard,  104. 
Puttenham,  Roger1,  104. 
Puttenham,  Sir  Roger2,  104. 
de  Puttenham,  Simon,  104. 
Puttenham,  Thomas,  104. 
Puttenham,  William1,  104. 
Puttenham,  William2,  104. 
Puttnam,  Nicholas1,  104. 


Pynchon,  William,  65. 

Quincy,  the  Misses,  63. 

Quinn,  Margaret,  57. 

Rainsford,  Elder  Edward,  66. 
Rainsford,  Jonathan,  66. 

Rankin,  Laura  Wolcott,  9,  11. 
Rees  ap  Jorwerth,  2. 

Rees  ap  Llewellyn,  2. 

Reinhart,  the  gardener,  89. 
Reynolds,  Harriet  W.  Parker,  it. 
Rice,  Samuel,  99. 

Richmond,  George,  R.A. ,  87. 
Roanoke,  the  horse,  91. 

Robbins,  Mary  Eliza  Frothing- 
ham,  76. 

Roberts,  Carrie  Henry,  10. 
Roberts,  Elizabeth  (Bessye)  Froth- 
ingham,  76. 

Rodman,  Alfred,  41. 

Rogers,  Andrew  K.,  46. 

Rogers,  Elizabeth  Peabody,  101. 
Roosevelt,  Mrs.  J.  West,  9. 
Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Theodore,  107. 
Ropes,  John  C.,  107. 

Russell,  Clara,  26. 

Russell,  Mr.,  the  foreman,  46. 
Russell,  Thomas,  49. 

Saint  Gaudens,  Augustus,  50. 
Sale,  Anne  Townsend,  77. 

Sale,  Lieutenant  Ephraim,  77. 
Sale,  John,  77. 

Saltonstall,  Governor  Leverett, 
107. 

Saratoga,  Battle  of,  81. 

Sargent,  Aim6e  Rotch,  52. 
Sargent,  Mary  Robeson,  52. 
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Sears,  Clara  Endicott,  85,  10 1. 
Sears,  Mary  Peabody,  10 1. 

Shack,  the,  38. 

Shanty,  the,  v.  Milton  house,  J. 

H.  Wolcott’s. 

Sharpies,  James,  9,  10. 

Shaw,  Alice  Sohier,  30. 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Francis,  10 1. 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Quincy  A.,  school  of, 
62. 

Sherman,  Alice  W.  Brinley,  7. 
Shimmin,  Blanche,  52. 

Simpkins,  Augusta  Peabody,  94. 
Simpkins,  John,  49. 

Smith,  Benjamin,  99. 

Smith,  Catherine  Blanchard,  99. 
Smith,  Rev.  Elias,  99. 

Smith,  Elizabeth  Burnap,  99. 
Smith,  Deacon  Francis,  99. 

Smith,  Mr.,  the  butcher,  25. 
Smith,  Ruth  Maverick,  99. 
Sohier,  Edward  D.,  83. 

Sohier,  Miss  Elizabeth  P.,  30,  51. 
Somerset  Club,  3  5. 

Sprague,  Charles  F.,  46,  49. 
Stebbins,  Rev.  Roderick,  18,  49. 
Stevenson,  Robert  H.,  34. 

Story,  William  W.,  81. 

Stoughton,  Thomas,  66. 

Suzannet,  Marie  de  Banuelos  de, 
52. 

Swett,  George  Washington  “Per¬ 
spiration,”  40. 

Swords,  the  crossed,  82. 

Talcott,  Hannah  Holyoke,  65. 
Talcott,  Captain  Samuel,  65. 
Tankard,  Huntington,  65. 
Teapot,  Huntington,  64. 


Thackeray,  William  M.,  82. 
Thayer,  S.  van  Rensselaer,  41. 
Thursday  Evening  Club,  49. 
Ticknor,  Anna,  6. 

Ticknor,  George,  6,  55,  84. 
Ticknor,  Mrs.  George,  55. 
Timmins,  George  Herbert,  94. 
Timmins,  Herbert,  58. 
Townsend,  Andrew,  73. 
Townsend,  David,  73. 

Townsend,  Colonel  Penn,  77. 
Townsend,  Samuel,  73. 

Trahairn  ap  Jorwerth,  2. 
Trumbull,  John,  68. 

Trumbull,  Governor  Jonathan, 
68,  70. 

Tubman,  Margaret,  23. 
Tuckerman,  Bayard,  9. 
Turbcrville,  Bishop,  4. 

Tuttle,  John,  77. 

Tuttle,  Martha  Ward,  77. 

Union  Club  of  Boston,  35. 

Vaughan,  William  W.,  41. 
Verplanck,  Katharine  Wolcott, 
12,  29. 

Virginians ,  The,  82. 

Vychan,  Llewellyn,  2. 

Wainwrichts,  the,  28. 

Walcott,  Rev.  Mackenzie,  40. 
Waldo,  the  painter,  10. 

Walton,  Samuel,  99. 

Walton,  Sarah  Maverick,  99. 
Ward,  Abigail  Maverick,  77. 
Ward,  General  Artemas,  80. 
Ward,  Major  Samuel,  77. 
Warner,  Joseph  B.,  41. 
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Warner,  Lorraine  W.  Roosevelt,  9. 
Warren,  General  Joseph,  80. 
Washington,  Booker  T.,  33. 
Washington,  George,  7,  12,  69, 

70,  107;  hair  of,  9;  chair  of,  9; 
portraits  of,  9. 

Watson,  R.  Clifford,  41. 

Webster,  Daniel,  20,  75,  82. 

Webster,  Professor  John  W.,  83. 
Welch,  Charles  A.,  83. 

Welles,  Governor  Thomas,  64. 
Wharton,  William  F.,  41,  107. 
Wheeler,  Captain  Thomas,  99. 

White  Ghost,  Indian  warrior,  33. 
Whitehead,  Mary  Ann  Wolcott, 

10. 

Whitman,  Mrs.  Henry,  50,  84. 
Whittier,  John  Greenleaf,  20. 

William  of  Normandy,  the  Con¬ 
queror,  r. 

Williams,  Rev.  Ebenezer,  64. 

Williams,  Rev.  John1,  64. 

Williams,  John2,  64. 

Williams,  Louisa  Frothingham,  76. 
Williams,  Mr.,  the  Pepperell 
farmer,  91. 

Williams,  Penelope  Chester,  64. 
Williams,  Samuel,  64. 

Wing,  Daniel,  73. 

Wing,  Deborah  Bacheller,  73. 

Wing,  John,  73. 

Wingate,  Colonel  Joshua,  106. 
Wingate,  Mary  Lunt,  106. 

Wolcott,  Alice,  1 1 . 

Wolcott,  Barbara  Hinkley,  4. 

Wolcott,  Charles,  12,  29. 

Wolcott,  Cornelia  Frothingham, 

1 9,  75;  sketch  of,  20. 

Wolcott,  Edith  Prescott,  vii,  21, 
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22, 25, 36, 48, 50, 79, 81, 84, 
88,  91,  93,  100,  102,  105; 
sketch  of,  51. 

Wolcott,  U.  S.  Senator  Edward 
O.,  3. 

Wolcott,  Elizabeth  (Betsey)  Hunt¬ 
ington,  10,  11,  69. 

Wolcott,  Frederick  Henry,  11. 

Wolcott,  Judge  Frederick,  1,  13, 
69;  sketch  of,  10. 

Wolcott,  Harriet  Frothingham, 
11,  13,  16,  22,  48,  58,  62,  63, 
73,  75;  sketch  of,  21. 

Wolcott,  Helen,  5. 

Wolcott,  Henry1,  2,  4;  sketch  of,  3. 

Wolcott,  Henry2,  12. 

Wolcott,  Herbert,  20. 

Wolcott,  Lieutenant  Huntington 
Frothingham1,  12,  20,  22,  24, 
25,26,  30,  3  1, 47,  7  5;  sketch  of, 

36- 

Wolcott,  Huntington  Frothing¬ 
ham2,  42. 

Wolcott,  jane,  2. 

Wolcott,  Jevan,  2. 

Wolcott,  Sir  John1,  of  England,  2. 

Wolcott,  john2,  of  England,  2. 

Wolcott,  Sir  John3,  of  England,  2. 

Wolcott,  John4,  of  England,  2. 

Wolcott,  John5,  of  England,  2. 

Wolcott,  John6,  of  England,  2. 

Wolcott,  Joshua  Huntington,  3, 
10,  11,  45,46,48,  50,  69,  75, 
76;  sketch  of,  13. 

Wolcott,  Lorraine  Collins,  1; 
sketch  of,  8. 

Wolcott,  Martha  Pitkin,  5. 

Wolcott,  Governor  Oliver1,  of 
Conn.,  1,  7,  1  2,  20;  sketch  of,  6. 
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Wolcott,  Governor  Oliver2,  of 
Conn.,  8,  9,  10,  107. 

Wolcott,  Oliver3,  vii,  9,  13,  47, 
50,  59,  60. 

Wolcott,  Sir  Philip,  2. 

Wolcott,  Roger1,  Governor  of 
Conn.,  1,  2,  79;  sketch  of,  5. 

Wolcott,  Roger2,  Governor  of 
Mass.,  vii,  7,  10,  15,  20,  21, 
24,  25,  28,  34,  36,  58,  62,  67, 
71,  75;  sketch  of,  39. 

Wolcott,  Roger1,  of  England,  2. 

Wolcott,  Roger2,  of  England,  2. 

Wolcott,  Rev.  Samuel,  3. 

Wolcott,  Samuel  Huntington1,  vii, 
t 8,  27,  28,  37,  38,  40,  43,  50, 
57,  59,  60,  62,  63,  94. 

Wolcott,  Samuel  Huntington2, 
5°,  63. 


Wolcott,  Sarah  Drake,  2. 
Wolcott,  Sarah  Merchant,  11. 
Wolcott,  Sarah  Worthington 
Cooke,  1 1 . 

Wolcott,  Simon,  sketch  of,  4. 
Wolcott,  Susan,  40. 

Wolcott,  Thomas1,  of  England,  2 
Wolcott,  Thomas2,  of  England,  2 
Wolcott,  Thomas3,  of  England,  2 
Wolcott,  William1,  of  England,  2 
Wolcott,  William2,  of  England,  2 
Wolcott,  William  Prescott,  vii,  viii 
28,  43,  48,  50,  52,  56,  57,  59 
60,  62,  63,  84,  86,  94. 
Woodworth,  Thomas,  the  coach 
man,  23,  27,  34,  36,  47. 

Young,  Alfred,  17. 


